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Nanda Devi 


CuHARLEs S. Houston 


N July 6th, 1936, there assembled at Ranikhet, Garhwal, seven 
men and a huge amount of baggage. An eighth was hurry- 
ing from Shanghai to join the adventure, which, disguised as the 
British-American Himalaya Expedition, was to attempt the ascent 
of the highest and most sacred mountain in the United Provinces. 
Nanda Devi, 25,660 ft. in altitude, variously called “The 
Blessed Goddess” or the “Goddess Nanda,” is the highest peak in 
the British Empire. It lies almost exactly half way along the 
thousand-mile range of peaks which runs from Kangchenjunga 
and Everest in the E. to Nanga Parbat in the W. Extremely dif- 
ficult of access, remote and beautiful, it had early attracted the 
attention of such men as Graham and Kennedy in 1883, Longstaff 
in 1905, Longstaff, Bruce and Mumm in 1907, Ruttledge, Wilson 
and Somervell in 1926, Longstaff and Ruttledge in 1927, and 
Ruttledge in 1932; but all of these attempts had been frustrated 
by the very forbidding barrier wall, some seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, which completely surrounds the peak. Across this 
enclosed basin runs as a diameter a second high wall, the Inner 
Curtain, final defense of the Sanctuary. The great area, some 
250 square miles, enclosed by the rim of 20,000 to 24,000-ft. peaks 
is called the Basin, while the inner half in which rises Nanda 
Devi is known as the Sanctuary. A true sanctuary it is, with roll- 
ing meadows of flowers and grasses, and herds of sheep and goats 
making this a perfect heaven for the lucky traveller who suc- 
cessfully penetrates its rugged defenses. 
No gap lower than 18,000 ft. breaks the outer wall save in 
the W. where the Rishi River has gouged itself a fantastic gorge 
several thousand feet deep, walled with steep and rugged cliffs. 


NANDA DEVI (25,660 FT.) FROM MEADOW CORNER ON W. 
Route of ascent in on right (S.), but is round the corner (not seen) 
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In less than nine miles this raging torrent drops 8000 ft. and all 
along its course can be seen great scars in the living rock chiseled 
by its boulder-laden waters. 

Dr. Longstaff’s splendid explorations based on Graham’s pio- 
neer work, pointed to the possibility of an exposed route along 
the S. walls of this gorge, but not for nearly thirty years was this 
route achieved. Longstaff had looked down on the promised 
land from a 19,000-ft. pass on the E. rim, but not until 1934 was 
the Sanctuary reached, when H. W. Tilman and E. Shipton with 
a few courageous Sherpas forced a passage along a fortunate 
sequence of ledges and were the first to set foot within its lonely 
precincts. After a few weeks of exploration in the basin, includ- 
ing a reconnaissance to 19,500 ft. on the southern slopes of Nanda 
Devi, they left the basin by the high Maiktoli Pass. Though the 
way had been found, it was an extremely debatable question 
whether a party of any size could pass the outer dangers to estab- 
lish a climbing party at the base of the mountain. 

This was the aim of our group, planned carefully for many 
months, and made up of four Americans and four Englishmen. 
Light equipment and food would enable us to take only forty or 
fifty porters, a record low for major expeditions in India, which 
we hoped would make possible our entrance to the Sanctuary. 
It is now time to introduce the party: 


H. A. Carter of Newton, Massachusetts, member of two Alaskan 
expeditions led by H. B. Washburn, the second of which in 
1934 climbed Mt. Crillon (12,700 ft.) in the Fairweather 
range; also a member of the National Geographic Expedition 
which explored and mapped large areas of the Yukon in 1935. 

Prof. T. Graham Brown of Cardiff, Wales, member of the Mt. 
Foraker Expedition to Alaska in 1934, and well known for his 
brilliant work on Mont Blanc as well as in many other regions 
of the Alps. 

A. B. Emmons of Dover, Massachusetts, a member of the 1930 
expedition to Mt. Fairweather and with many climbs in the 
Alps and Canadian Rockies to his credit, as well as the splendid 
Sikong Expedition to southern Tibet which climbed Minya 
Konka (24,500 ft.) in 1932. 

C. S. Houston of New York, member of the 1933 Crillon Expedi- 
tion to Alaska, who led the Mt. Foraker Expedition which 
climbed the 17,000-ft. neighbor of Mt. McKinley in 1934; also 

with considerable Alpine experience. 
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P. Lloyd of Surrey, England, with extensive experience in many 
parts of the Alps and the English Lake district, and candidate 
for the Everest Expedition, 1936. 

W. F. Loomis of Dedham, Massachusetts, member of the 1935 
expedition to Mt. Waddington in British Columbia, who had 
also climbed in the Alps and American Rockies. 

N. E. Odell of Cambridge, England, outstanding in his achieve- 
ments on the 1924 Everest Expedition, experienced in expedi- 
tions to Labrador, Greenland and Spitsbergen, with many 
climbs in the Alps and English Lake district. 

H. W. Tilman of Cheshire, England, who made the second ascent 
of the highest peak of Mt. Kenya, Africa, and who with Ship- 
ton was the first to enter the Sanctuary of Nanda Devi in 1934. 
He was a member of the Everest Reconnaissance of 1935 
which climbed more peaks of over 22,000 ft. than had ever 
been climbed before. 


In addition, we had six Sherpa porters from Darjeeling: 
Pasang Kikuli, survivor of the ill-starred Nanga Parbat Expedi- 
tion in 1934, Da Namgyal, Everest tiger in 1924, Kitar, veteran 
of three Everest trips, Pasang Futu, Nuri, and Nima Tschering, 
all members of various Himalayan expeditions. For our transport 
we relied on thirty-seven Dotials, recruited in Ranikhet, adding 
later twelve Mana men from the valleys above Badrinath. 

Loomis and Tilman had, a month earlier, taken eleven porters, 
laden with coolie food, through the gorge to the Sanctuary, find- 
ing the route unchanged and greatly simplifying our problem of 
transport. This trip, so simple to write of, had taken nearly five 
weeks of hard work which had tested them severely but without 
which we would have had immense trouble later on. 

* * * 


For three days the bungalow hummed with frantic activity as 
we sorted, packed, repacked and weighed our stores. Kits cov- 
ered the floors and furniture in every room; lists, maps, books 
and letters littered tables in hopeless confusion. It seemed we 
would never be ready, but by some miracle, at five in the morn- 
ing of July 10th we were ready to start. It was pouring rain. 

A fifty-mile drive through strange country in a rickety bus 
along a suicidal road brought us to Gurrer at noon, where we 
met our thirty-seven Dotials, enlisted and sent ahead by Tilman 
a few days before. Gurrer was a filthy village and we were glad 
to pack up and march seven miles to Gwaldam for the night. This 
is an old tea plantation on a wooded ridge at 7000 ft. in full view 
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of the great peaks, which appeared to us for a few minutes dyed 
the ever lovely rose of sunset. It was a happy night. 

During the next ten days we covered ten to fifteen miles daily, 
usually in the forenoon, carrying light packs ourselves, and fitting 
our pace to that of the laden porters. Through ever-changing coun- 
try we wandered, light-hearted with our whole adventure ahead. 
When the sun was hot, there was usually a cool stream into which 
to plunge or to pour in a crystal shower over our bodies; when 
it rained we got wet. No two days, no two hours, were ever the 
same ; the country had amazing variety and we were as happy as 
children in a new and lovely world. 

High spots of the trip were the purchase of three dozen eggs 
(alas, too few elsewhere) on our second evening, and a royal 
banquet on the village football (!) field watched by twenty assorted 
urchins. Then, too, there was our first sheep transport, a small 
one with mangy animals, but they carried all the romance and 
mystery of Tibet in their ragged saddle bags. The famous leeches 
were an amusing nuisance; we wore sneakers with no socks to 
facilitate their removal every hour or so, but they did no harm. 
We munched bamboo shoots and decided that Tilman and Shipton 
had fared royally when their food failed in 1934. 

Then at six one morning we topped the 12,000-ft. Kuari Pass 
and looked for the first time at the entire Badrinath-Kedarnath 
range. For a short hour the view was clear ; we watched shadows 
crawl over the snows of Hathi Parbat, Nanda Ghunti, Nilkanta 
and Rataban. No one has touched these peaks, all over 21,000 
ft., and they excited us enormously. Dunagiri and Nanda Devi 
were hidden to the east in clouds which soon enveloped the others, 
and we ran down 4500 ft. to camp on a deserted temple site at 
Tapoban beside the Dhaoli River. 

A short distance from camp was a natural hot-spring, watched 
over by a naked hermit whose reddish hair was braided in an eight- 
foot rope. There we bathed happily, alternating between the hot 
pool and an icy brook a few yards distant. Next morning two of 
us walked seven miles down the lovely valley to Joshimath on 
the Pilgrim road from central India to Badrinath, most sacred 
source of the Ganges. A queer village this, its narrow streets 
colorful with all types of Indians from Bengal and Rajputana, 
from the frontier and the plains, many sick and some well, but all 
on pilgrimage to the holy source at Badrinath. Only a few hun- 
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dred feet above the old temple is a new dispensary, maintained by 
the government of India, and in the bazaar Singer sewing machines 
hum next to century-old Buddhas. 

We met Emmons here, he having ridden over the Pilgrim road, 
and here, too, we assembled twelve Mana men recruited above 
Badrinath for us by the kindly Rawal Sahib of the temple there. 
As this was our last village of size we regaled ourselves with 
fruits and sweets before hurrying back to bathe at Tapoban. 

On the 21st we left our pleasant campsite and in a short march 
along gorges cut by the swift Dhaoli River reached Lata, a dry, 
dusty and very dirty village 1000 ft. above the much travelled road 
over the Niti-la from Tibet. The next morning was misty and 
we climbed slowly along sparsely wooded slopes, finally passing 
the timber line at 12,000 ft. to camp that night on a lovely flower- 
strewn grazing alp at Lata Kharak (12,700 it.). 

We were now definitely away from the travelled path, and 
from here on we would follow only shepherds’ tracks for two 
days before striking into the true wilderness which so few had 
crossed before. On the morning of the 23rd we climbed the ridge 
running E. from Lata Peak (actually the outer wall of the Basin) 
and followed a picturesque rocky trace of a trail down to a natural 
amphitheater called Durashi, with two tumbled-down stone houses 
used by the shepherds who brought their flocks across the pass 
from Lata. Climbing next morning a steep head wall (the curtain 
of the Basin) we hoped for a first view of our mountain from its 
top, but heavy clouds thwarted us, and after a long wet wait we 
slid down steep gravel slopes, crossed a tiny stream, and strug- 
gled up through wet muddy forests to reach a second grazing 
alp called Dibrughita, where we camped in the heaviest rainfall 
we had yet met. Tilman had aptly called this “a horizontal oasis 
in a vertical desert,” and the lovely meadows fully deserve his 
praise. That night after supper the weather cleared and a lovely 
evening gave us the first grand views of the lesser peaks about us 
and we talked long around a roaring campfire. 

For the next three days we travelled high on the northern banks 
of the deep gorge of the Rishi from 2000-3000 ft. above the 
river which we could hear thundering below us, with splendid 
views behind us of the sheer wall of the curtain and one unfor- 
gettable glimpse of Nanda Devi, framed ahead by the forbidding 
walls of the upper gorge. On the next night we camped in a grand 
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cave directly opposite Trisul (23,260 ft.), climbed by Dr. Long- 
staff in 1905, and early the next morning had an exquisite view 
of this fine snow peak, dyed rosy red in the first light of dawn. 
One section of this route will not be soon forgotten. It led up a 
steep grassy cliff, at the sight of which one of the older Dotials 
broke down and wept, swearing that he never had and never would 
climb such a place, but luckily the Mana men and Sherpas were 
of stouter stock and shouldering his load as well as their own 
gave us helping hands over this very slippery and treacherous 
going. 

On the night of July 26th we crossed a high shoulder and 
scrambled down the juniper-covered slope to the Rhamani River, 
swollen by many rains and truly a forbidding obstacle to our 
further advance. Though we had planned to cross on the 
same day, the porters were unanimous in their statement that no 
human being could survive that rushing torrent and dropped 
their packs on a boulder-strewn gravel plain on the near bank. 
All our pleas were of no avail, and we were forced to camp on 
roughly leveled camp sites with the roar of the river in our ears, 
hoping that next morning a little sun would raise their spirits. 
Before most of us were awake next day, Tilman, with a rope, 
managed to cross the river and secure the rope on the other side. 
After further pleas and threats had failed to move the Dotials, 
we ferried our equipment across by an improvised derrick, and 
waded the waist-high stream. As a last resort we carried the 
15-pound bag of rupees across in the baggage, but even this could 
not persuade the craven porters to brave the flood, and it became 
apparent that we would be forced to go on without them. We 
paid them off and watched them struggle homewards up the steep 
slope in a heavy mist, feeling small and alone, for we realized 
what their loss would entail. 

Now confronting us was the prospect of carrying sixty-two 
loads through the five-mile gorge which guarded the Sanctuary, 
and our spirits sank as the twenty-five of us picked up the first 
packs averaging sixty-five pounds apiece. The rest of the day 
we spent relaying these cursed loads along the worst going we 
had yet encountered. Steep slabs covered with a semi-liquid mud 
gave us heart-failure at nearly every step, but after several hours 
of hard labor we had made two relays over this quarter mile which 
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separated us from the Rishi at its right-angled junction with the 
Rhamani. 

The last part of the day consisted of heart-breaking labor, 
lowering our packs thirty feet onto a natural stone bridge which 
is the only way of crossing the Rishi at this point. In the midst 
of this operation, we were badly startled when a pack con- 
taining our oxygen and some kerosene hurtled through the air 
from above our heads, crashed on to the rock below, and disap- 
peared into the torrent. Expecting any minute to see a hapless 
porter follow this load, we were greatly relieved when we found 
that Futu, the Sherpa, who had fallen face forwards at a critical 
point, had escaped with only a minor cut on his leg. By this 
time we were wet through. Even the spirits of the porters were 
considerably dampened, so much so that the Mana men refused 
to make more than one crossing of the slippery and exposed 
bridge, but luckily a few of the stouter hearts rallied at the sight 
of the Sahibs carrying their packs in many relays across the same 
bridge, and we were able to bring most of our equipment to the 
dubious shelter of a great overhang a few hundred yards above 
the bridge on the S. bank of the Rishi. 

Ahead of us now was the famous and redoubtable inner gorge 
which had proved an insuperable obstacle to many parties before 
us, but in our favor was the reconnaissance which Tilman and 
Shipton had made in 1934 and the passage which Tilman and 
Loomis had made a few weeks previous. We spent the morn- 
ing of the 28th in Bridge Camp (11,800 ft.) disposing what few 
luxuries remained to us in the way of food in a comparatively 
dry spot under the overhang. Toward noon the sun came out, 
cheering the entire party to such an extent that we were able to 
start out that afternoon with sixty-pound packs on the first stage 
of our relay through the gorge. A seasoned mountaineer would 
have laughed to have seen the party struggling up muddy slopes, 
embracing fallen tree trunks in overhanging bits, clutching tufts 
of grass with both hands, swearing at microscopic footholds and 
generally behaving like perfect dubs, but somehow we managed 
to reach a point slightly less than half way through the gorge where 
we dumped our loads at the foot of a sheer rock wall over which 
they would be hauled for the next stage, and returned to Bridge 
Camp. The next morning we carried a final relay to the half- 
way point and proceeded to rope all the loads some sixty feet up 
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this rocky wall and carry them an hour further to Gorge Camp 
(12,600 ft.) where we pitched our tents on a steep aed slope, 
high above the river. 

The 30th dawned beautifully clear and we carried camp down 
nearly to the river and up the fortunate series of ledges to sur- 
mount the final rocky wall which was the last defense of the 
Sanctuary. The final bit leads up a vertical grass step-ladder 
which gave us the most anxious moments of the passage, but at 
the top of this we came out on a shattered rib in full view of 
our mountain. Below us stretched the Sanctuary—eight miles of 
rolling grassy meadows, headed at the fork of the Rishi by the 
great mass of Nanda Devi which rose 13,000 ft. from base to 
snow-capped summit. It was a grand view, this—the first clear 
view we had had of the peak. No one said much. 

We were now safely through the gorge after four days of 
severe packing over difficult ground. The gorge lived fully up 
to our expectations, for the route is really grand, a miraculously 
linked series of airy ledges, now rock, now grass, each one seeming 
to end blankly in space, and at the last moment offering delicate 
passage to a higher or lower shelf. One doubts if many alterna- 
tives can be found: the route is more or less forced on the party 
by bad obstacles, and even so it could easily be broken by a falling 
rock or land-slip. The N. bank is too horribly sheer to consider. 

Camp in the Sanctuary, called Pisgah (14,000 ft.) was a 
make-shift affair, but it was to be our last camp in the juniper 
and we made full use of this to build a roaring fire that night and 
watched a new moon rise behind our peak. On the morning of 
August Ist all of us carried heavy packs for a little rock climb- 
ing and later along mile after mile of meadow bathed in sun- 
shine to leave a cache on the upper meadows and return to Pisgah. 
The next day we repeated the trip, carrying camp with us. 

This part of the route was as entirely different from the gorge 
as the mountain was to be from our present surroundings. Flow- 
ers of all kinds, including edelweiss and cattails covered the slopes. 
An occasional tahr or barhal skull and thousands of tracks proved 
that the herds of sheep and goats were no traveller’s tale, though 
we did not see a living animal. Camp was pitched that night on a 
flat meadow across the river from a rotten rock wall which forms 
the lower slope of the mountain. Avalanches roared all night 


SUMMIT OF NANDA DEVI 
From advanced base camp (16,600 ft.) 
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showing that the past weeks of rain had probably powdered the 
slopes above with deep new snow. 

The next morning, we pushed on a final mile to the fork of 
the S. branch of the river, crossing this to the N. by a snow 
bridge, remnant of the winter’s great avalanches. Several hours 
of heavy going along the N. edge of the glacier landed us on 
a scree outwash plain directly under the wall of rotten rock we 
had seen for the past two days. We were now camped at 15,000 
ft. in full view of the great snow peaks forming the true rim of 
the inner Sanctuary with two superb peaks of 20,000 ft. across 
from us. Another day advanced one relay a mile or so further 
up the moraine while several Mana men went down to the meadow 
to bring up huge supplies of juniper wood. That night in pouring 
rain, we christened our camp “Peach Brandy Camp” to the tune 
of a small pint bottle brought along for such an occasion. 

By August 5th, after several days of heavy work, we were 
nearly moved to our true base camp at 17,000 ft. and that night 
Carter finally arrived, having been two to three days behind as at 
each camp we had left. He had sailed from San Francisco to 
Shanghai and had been hurrying for the past six weeks to catch 
us before we reached the base. The night of the 7th found us 
formally established in the true base camp (17,000 ft.) with twelve 
loads of juniper forming a formidable pile to conserve our small 
supply of petrol. There we reluctantly said good-bye to the twelve 
Mana men who were returning the seventy miles to their homes. 
We were sorry to see them go; they had been faithful and cheerful 
additions to the party, very different from the professional Dotials, 
and we knew that they were sad to leave us whom they openly 
considered as amusing lunatics. 

The party seemed very small now—eight white men and six 
Sherpas; we had sent Da Namgyal, coughing, back with the 
Mana men with orders to return to us with six shepherds around 
the Ist of September, replacing him with Kaloo, a Mampa man 
from near Badrinath, who was Carter’s bearer. The following 
morning we discarded our shorts, for the first time putting on 
our heavy mountain clothing, and we had need of it that after- 
noon as we carried forty-pound packs up steep scree slopes to 
cross a rotten ridge along whose N. flank we traversed to regain 
it at the foot of our final route. Above this we struggled over 
wet clay, ice, and loose boulders for several hours in the face of 
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a piercing wind blowing wet mist across the ridge. It was hope- 
less to find a camp site. The party was very tired when the loads 
were dumped on the least inhospitable of the mud slopes, at about 
19,000 ft., before returning to the base camp. 

August 9th we celebrated Sunday taking our first rest day in 
a month. It was glorious to sprawl in the almost unbearably hot 
sun, to dry chronically wet clothes, to write up hopelessly neglected 
diaries, to air. flea-ridden bags and generally to recoup ourselves 
for the struggle ahead. Toward evening clouds blew in thickly 
and Monday we woke to a raging snow storm which held us in 
camp all day. It was not a pleasant time: everything so dry 
the day before was wet and freezing, making juniper fires for 
cooking seemed a miserably unnecessary chore, and we were happy 
enough to lie in our bags until dark. 

On the morning of the 11th, we started a small fire in eight 
inches of new snow, the Sherpas remaining in their tent, but as 
breakfast was started, Kaloo appeared and we were treated to a 
good moral example of the evils of smoking. Squatting before 
the fire, he took out a glowing coal which he placed in a small 
round hole hollowed in a clear area of mud. With his mouth 
to a second hole bored to connect at right angles with the first, 
he inhaled pure wood smoke with tremendous satisfaction. Aris- 
ing from this curious enjoyment he was positively glassy-eyed 
and staggered back to his tent for all the world like a drunken man. 

Needless to say breakfast was perfunctory, but with consider- 
able encouragement the entire party appeared in time to swallow 
hot cups of oatmeal and shortly afterwards we succeeded in 
getting away with light loads carrying enough sleeping bags and 
tents to enable the white men to stop that night at Camp I if a 
site could be found. The going was miserable. Higher up the 
slope we encountered snow nearly to our knees and a trail had 
to be beaten out before we could move. By changing the lead 
every hundred paces, we somehow managed to reach our cache 
of the day before. Thoroughly worn out and disgusted, a state 
which was not improved by the heavy sultry sun which sapped 
our strength, we managed to establish two tents on sketchy plat- 
forms built up and dug out of the mud slope at 19,000 ft., and 
turned in that evening after a cup of delicious hot pemmican to 
sleep the sleep of the dead in our first real camp on the mountain. 
We all had slight headaches, and Cheyne-Stokes breathing was 
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noticeable all night long, particularly in one unfortunate member 
with a tendency to snore, but at last we were on the mountain 
and that was the important thing. The Sherpas had returned to 
the base with instructions to come up on the following day with 
the remaining equipment, but to insure their arrival, as they had 
shown some symptoms of mountain sickness, Carter, Lloyd and 
Loomis slid down the snow slopes to the base next morning early. 
Tilman and Odell started off to reconnoitre the ridge above Camp 
I as far as possible with an eye to a possible site for Camp II, 
while Graham Brown and I were to stay at I to build a site for 
the third tent. The day was hot and humid with a slight blowing 
mist in the afternoon, making any exertion difficult. 

In the evening the reconnaissance party returned with bad 
news. They had found the ridge rather more difficult than ex- 
pected and were sure that no campsite was available as far as 
they had gone. Supper cheered the party somewhat, as the Sherpas 
had brought on most of the remaining equipment in one load and 
were prepared to stay with us at Camp I. 

On August 13th the entire party carried thirty-pound packs up 
along the route found the day before. It was an interesting track 
leading in its lower part over very loose boulders and slopes made 
slippery by new fallen snow and, in its upper part, on steep snow 
slopes and along a badly corniced ridge for perhaps 300 yards. 
It took us most of the day, as the porters were going badly, some 
even showed distinct symptoms of mountain sickness, and toward 
the middle of the afternoon, we had still not found a good site 
for Camp II. Accordingly we dumped our packs on a spec- 
tacularly narrow and overhanging ledge at about 20,500 ft. and 
returned to Camp I where we met Emmons who had come up 
from the base to bid us a final farewell before we moved higher. 
He was to remain at the base with one porter to complete the 
fragmentary survey which Tilman and Shipton had started in 
1934, but it became evident that evening that instead of one porter 
he would have the questionable privilege of living with four, as 
most of them were not at all well. 

After a cold but clear awakening on the 14th, it was decided 
that Graham Brown and I should move to Camp II if possible, 
while the others fortified our position by bringing further loads. 
Of all the six porters, Pasang and Nima Tschering were the only 
ones who showed any interest at all in proceeding and they were 
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detailed to go with us. In late afternoon after a heavy trip, we 
decided to make the best of the narrow ledge where we had dumped 
our loads before, set up a small Everest tent in doubtful security 
under a sheltering overhang, and watched Tilman and the two 
porters return along the long corniced ridge down to Camp I. Our 
plan was to reconnoitre as far as possible ahead and, if we were 
able, to establish ourselves in camp at 21,500 ft., during which 
time the rest of the party would relay equipment to Camp II. 
The first part of the route next day was over and around un- 
comfortable rocky corners and diagonally up a steep, snow- 
covered ice slope which required the greatest care of any part of 
the route. Above this, having climbed perhaps 300 ft. in two 
hours, we rested in the sun, which was greeting us for the first 
time that day, before attempting the sharp snow ridge which was 
all we could see immediately above. This ridge looked short, 
and for the next six hours, we kept telling each other that it was 
short—that a few hundred feet more would put us at its top, but 
altitude and sweltering sun made going almost unbelievably slow 
so that we were able only to make a hundred feet of steps between 
halts. Later the others told us that watching from below they had 
seen no progress at all for some four hours and wondered whether 
we were ill. This was the only occasion on which altitude effects 
were pronounced enough to slow us down, and we all attributed 
our almost perfect condition to the heavy work which we had 
done up to the base camp at altitudes at which very few white 
men had ever carried large packs before. Finally late in the after- 
noon, almost exhausted, we found a flattening of the ridge where 
we decided to place Camp III and returned to Camp II that night. 
On August 16th, the two of us carried a skeleton camp to 21,200 
ft. where we established ourselves toward evening. The steep 
ridge that had taken us so long we found to be 980 steps, but it 
seemed like eternity—a dull, dreary trudge through deep soft 
snow, up, up and up. Not once did we traverse this ridge without 
counting the steps in an effort to bring camp a few minutes nearer. 
Toward noon on the 17th we were greeted by the arrival of Odell 
and Tilman with Nima who carried light packs up to Camp III 
where we two were resting, returning to Camp II that night. They 
brought with them the sad news that Pasang was definitely snow 
blind in Camp II and would be unable to move for several days 
while Nima, obviously suffering from altitude sickness, would 
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probably be useless above Camp II. To his credit let it be said that 
he had come up with them that morning, most uncomfortably and 
most slowly, but still he had come and he was the only one of the 
porters to get higher than Camp II. 

On the 18th, Graham Brown and I descended to Camp II to 
meet Odell and Tilman and help them bring food and their bed- 
ding up to III. The rest were planning to come to II that night. 
The next day Graham Brown and I again went down to Camp II 
to find Carter, Lloyd and Loomis waiting there. After some 
debate it was decided that the latter two would join us at III, while 
Carter nursed the two sick porters for another day. At the same 
time Odell and Tilman had advanced from III to reconnoitre 
the formidable snow face which was above us and seemed to lead 
to a ridge which finally ran to the summit. Camp that night was 
not cheerful. The loss of our porters had seriously crippled our 
carrying power ; Odell and Tilman reported the face above to be 
excessively difficult and exposed. It was decided, therefore, that 
before advancing camp, a second party should try for a better route 
on the face and Lloyd and Loomis were chosen to do this, while 
the remaining four descended once more to II to bring up Carter 
and send the two porters down to I. By this time Graham Brown 
and I were heartily sick of the ridge, it being our sixth (and we 
swore our last) trip over it. Pasang and Nima at our arrival at 
Camp II were found to be no better; accordingly we decided to 
leave them there one or two days, allowing them to go down to I 
as soon as they could. Returning to Camp III with Carter, we 
met Lloyd and Loomis who reported a slightly improved route 
on the face, but were still pessimistic as to its feasibility for packing. 

From camp that night we looked eastward over Tibet and 
Nepal, with the beautiful Nanda Kot (22,500 ft.) in the fore- 
ground. As far as as we could see in this direction lay high snow- 
capped, unmapped and unnamed peaks, islands in a sea of billow- 
ing cumulus clouds and painted with incredible colors from the 
sunset down the Rishi. It was a night we will always remember. 
Now we were at last high enough to realize with what sort of 
mountain we had come to grips, and as we were all in perfect 
health and condition, spirits were indomitably high. 

The morning of the 21st, we met in grand council and after 
an hilarious debate chose Tilman as our leader, giving him the 
unpleasant task of selecting two teams to try for the summit and 
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in short make all delicate decisions which would be difficult for the 
party as a whole. After lunch, he and Lloyd and Carter went 
down to Camp II to bring up a final relay of food, reporting on 
their return that the two porters were still hors de combat. The 
rest of us carried light loads a few hundred feet higher to a cache 
at the foot of the final face. Storm portents were evident in the 
E. and S., so we were not surprised when at midnight the wind 
rose and at dawn snow and wind made all thought of advance 
impossible. We lay snugly in bed all day listening to a gradually 
increasing blizzard and watching the dark line of snow creep up 
the back wall of the tent, till toward evening (when some un- 
fortunate thrust in a cup of steaming pemmican for our supper) 
the drifts were two feet deep about our little home. 

We lay that night with our feet pressed against the tent wall 
expecting any minute to hear the fatal rip of the material and feel 
blown snow covering us, but to the great credit of the Logan tent, 
the cloth held and we dozed off toward midnight. A few hours 
later we woke unpleasantly to find that the weight of the snow 
had pressed in the walls and roof of the tent to form a most un- 
comfortable cave about our heads and chests, and by dawn the 
free cubic space within the tent was scarcely big enough for a 
cat, let alone three men. One of us bored up several feet through 
the powdered snow about the buried door and in half an hour 
succeeded in uncovering the tent wall. The others in the adjoining 
tent performed the same office. 

Again there was no question of our moving higher and we lay 
silently and glumly in bed all day, but the morning of the 24th 
was clear, cold and windless, and despite much new snow, we 
decided to move camp at least as high as the cache above us. Til- 
man and Loomis descended for a final trip to Camp II, returning 
and coming on to Camp IV (21,500 ft.), where we assembled for . 
supper. They reported that Pasang and Nima had retreated either 
before or during the storm to Camp I, thereby relieving us of re- 
sponsibility for them. That night at supper Odell and I were 
chosen as the first team and plans were laid for action next day. 

We were off at 8 in a clear morning—Odell and myself with 
our bedding, Tilman, Lloyd and Loomis with food, while Carter 
and Graham Brown completed the establishment of IV. The next 
five hours were spent cutting and kicking steps up snow steeper 
than most of us had seen before. Guesses as to its angle ranged - 
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from 50-70° ; it was probably in the neighborhood of 60°. Despite 
the fact that we were carrying only twenty-pound packs, the blast- 
ing sun on our faces and the steepness and depth of the snow up 
which we were so wearily making a staircase thoroughly wore us 
out by afternoon. 

Still we had not found a campsite. An hour before sunset the 
rest decided it was imperative that they return to Camp IV, leav- 
ing Odell and myself to shift for ourselves in the gathering dusk, 
finding a camp site, if possible, or if not, following them down. 
After a desperate struggle up a few hundred feet of broken rock 
and snow, we finally reached what most campers would consider 
an impossible campsite, but which, to us, was the promised land— 
a slightly less steep slope falling away from a smooth vertical 
boulder at the foot of which we scooped out a tiny platform. 

Camp was pitched and baggage assembled as it became dark 
and we crawled wearily in to the usual supper of pemmican. In 
spite of a slight airy feeling, for we were perched on a ledge 
scarcely more than three feet wide, we slept soundly that night, 
not awakening until after 7 next day (August 26th) to find the 
weather unsettled. Accordingly, we decided to reconnoitre as 
high as possible along the ridge above with no serious hopes of 
reaching the top. The first three hours led up steep slopes similar 
to those below, finally terminating in a long, gently rising rock 
ridge plastered with snow, which, in turn, led to a final face— 
1000 ft. below the summit. With only two to make the steps, 
going was heavy. By noon we had covered only a few hundred 
feet along this ridge and not until 3 in the afternoon, had we 
reached the junction of the ridge and the final face. 

It was a grand day, not spoiled by the fact that we were 
stopped by the lateness of the day, as well as 5 ft. of soft snow, 
about 1000 ft. below the summit. We returned to camp light- 
hearted in a quiet sunset, rejoicing that no obstacle was apparent 
above us, that we had covered the worst of the route and the 
way was now clear to the summit. To celebrate we opened a tin 
of corned beef—the first we had had for several weeks and this 
proved my undoing, for shortly after supper, I was taken very 
ill and was sick all night. The tin had been punctured. Luckily 
next morning was clear and windless. Odell called down to Camp 
IV, saying over and over “Charlie is ill, come up.” Alas for the 
differences between English and American usage—the Americans 
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all heard the words “Charlie is killed” and there was pandemonium 
in camp. Figuring that Odell was probably hurt, while I was 
dead, Tilman and Lloyd took bandages and morphine and raced 
ahead, followed by the others with food. But hurrying at 23,000 
ft. is at best a slow affair, and it was five hours before they poked 
their heads into our tent and were greeted with “Have some tea” 
from Odell. Their relief at our safety was expressed in a peculiar 
fashion. 

Then followed a council of war as to the next move. I was 
too weak to care what happened, but it was apparent to all that 
if I could be gotten down safely, it would be wiser than to leave 
me at 23,500 ft. for another day to recuperate. Accordingly I 
staggered down to Camp IV with the help of Lloyd, Carter and 
Graham Brown, while Tilman replaced me in our bivouac camp 
with Odell. On August 28th those two moved their camp 500 
ft. higher to a comfortable pit which we had found on the ridge 
while we in Camp IV rested in uncomfortably hot tents. The 
weather had now become an acute problem. Would it hold for 
two or three more days or would the long-expected storm arise 
before the summit could fall? 

It was an anxious time for all of us. At 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of August 29th Odell and Tilman set off in perfect weather, 
reaching the point at which we had been stopped by eight and 
starting the attack on the final face immediately afterwards. Their 
route ran up steep snow couloirs where deep snow made progress 
heart breaking. Hours passed and they made slow progress, but 
toward mid-afternoon they stepped from a small rock rib on to 
a snow slope which avalanced immediately beneath them, and 
after this narrow escape, a few minutes later stood on the summit. 

Their comments to us later were not very illuminating: they 
were there; they were tired. A slight haze hid the lower peaks 
so that the view was not inspiring, nor were they able to take 
many photographs, for below on the plains a storm was raging. 
To the disappointment of many natives, who inquired later, they 
met no goddess there, nor, as was locally believed, were they able 
to see Bombay and England from the top! But the job was well 
done, and any one who has trod a summit will understand what 
was in their minds. Soon they turned homewards, reaching the 
bivouac after six. Nanda Devi had been won. 
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In the meantime Graham Brown and I had started for the 
base, while Lloyd, Loomis and Carter remained in support at 
Camp IV. We spent the night at Camp II, for the ridge was in 
execrable condition and our steps had vanished. Late next day 
we reached the base, while Odell and Tilman descended to 
Camp IV. 

It was three weeks since we had left Emmons at the base 
and there was much news to tell. He had done some interesting 
exploration in the course of his survey, venturing far up the great 
valley leading southward to the rim, and occupying many stations 
in the Basin. Best of all he and Kaloo had made a splendid two- 
day reconnaissance of Longstaff’s col on the E. rim. Dr. Long- 
staff had reached this pass from the Milam Valley in 1905, but 
had been unable to descend into the Basin from lack of food, and 
we hoped to return home by this pass if possible. Emmons’ fine 
work established a good route to within 300 ft. of the top, which 
last bit he believed would go. During our entire absence he had 
been greatly worried over the porters, for Nuri did not improve, 
while Kitar wasted away daily in spite of all his efforts. He was 
glad to have us down to share his burdens. 

Just before we arrived the faithful Da Namgyal returned 
with six Lata shepherds bringing quantities of mail and, surprise 
of surprises, a huge basket of fresh fruit and vegetables sent some 
eighty miles by the kindly Rawal of Badrinath who had prayed for 
us all summer. Next morning we found that Kitar had died of 
dysentery during the night. We buried him in a deep grave near 
camp, in full view of the superb peaks of the rim, leaving his ice- 
axe to mark the resting place of a mountaineer. 

Late in the afternoon two shouts from above told Art and 
me the good news, elaborated later as one by one the others 
staggered in, having come from Camp IV with heavy packs that 
day. A wet and dismal night could not suppress the joy, shared 
by Sahibs and Sherpas alike. 

* *.* 

A brief note must suffice to outline our return. After a needed 
day of rest, three heavily laden parties left on September 2nd to 
retrace our ascent of the gorge; Odell, Lloyd and Graham Brown 
would travel fast, hoping to catch a steamer from Bombay two 
weeks later ; Loomis and Carter were supervising the baggage and 
would follow more slowly, while Emmons with two porters planned 
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to remain a few days to complete his survey. Their passage of 
the gorge was uneventful; the slow freight overtook the express 
and all arrived in Ranikhet nearly together. 

Tilman and I planned to attempt Longstaff’s Col, returning 
along the eastern side of the range and taking with us Pasang who 
tearfully requested to be given a chance to make up for his untimely 
blindness. Following Emmons’ detailed advice, we camped that 
night 1000 ft. below the pass in a snowstorm that brought ava- 
lanches down on all sides, threatening to defeat us at the begin- 
ning. But before dawn conditions improved, and we broke camp 
at 3, alternately cutting steps and wallowing in waist-deep snow 
up the lower slopes to an ice-glazed rock buttress which yielded 
to prolonged siege, permitting a delicate traverse to its head. 
There we met more and worse snow, so bad indeed that the last 
steep 400 ft., after threatening several times to defeat us, took 
many hours to overcome. Early morning views of our mountain 
were superb, though the outline of our climbing ridge was so 
horribly steep as to make us gasp. Procrastination deprived us 
of pictures, for at the top, where we planned to use our camera, 
clouds came in thickly, effectively preventing even a glimpse ahead 
of our route. An hour’s wait decided us to change plans, descend- 
ing to the Milam Valley to circle Nanda Kot to the E. instead of 
attempting the much shorter, unexplored traverse to the W. of this 
peak. The descent was a nightmare of slushy snow and mud with 
no possible campsite for hour after hour. Toward dusk, when 
we were ready to drop with fatigue, we reached a grassy moraine 
at about 15,500 ft. where we dropped our packs, voting it the 
longest, hardest day of the entire summer. Fifty-pound packs 
over a 19,000 ft. pass is not an easy day. 

Next morning we scrapped much of our mountain gear and 
set off down the lovely flower-strewn Llwanl Valley towards its 
junction with the Milam. Any one who has spent any length of 
time above the snow line will appreciate our feelings at the first 
sight and smell of grass and flowers for many weeks. At noon we 
met some of the coolies for the Japanese expedition to Nanda 
Kot (22,530 ft.) who told us that the climbers were in base camp 
a few miles to the S. At dusk Tilman was royally received by the 
village of Martoli, while Pasang and I, unfortunately on the wrong 
side of a bridgeless torrent, bivouaced in thorn bushes. Early 
on the 5th a shepherd guided us over an awesome cliff to join the 
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trade route from the Janti-la, over which come great herds of 
goats and sheep and shaggy yaks bringing salt and borax fron 
Tibet, and on this path we soon joined Tilman to devour a delicious 
breakfast of two dozen eggs. Martoli is an interesting stone 
summer village at about 14,000 ft., living on the caravan trade. 
We were regally entertained and left at noon with regret. 

Two days’ march down the deep canyons of the Gori River, 
some twenty miles of beetling cliffs, was very interesting, for 
the path, though its edgewise paving was torture to our tender 
feet, led under great slabs, along airy traverses, and over hopeful 
bridges in an ever-changing scenic route. The rest of our eighty- 
mile march was fraught with excitement and disappointments 
always relieved at the most hopeless moment. There were rivers 
that could not be forded (but were), bungalows that never mate- 
rialized, supplies of fresh food that could not be bought, and 
always lovely country. From Mansiari we looked twenty to forty 
miles eastward to three unmapped snow giants, all over 22,000 
ft., within march of the village, tempting us sorely, but we reso- 
lutely hurried on. Near the end of our trip, at Bageswar, we 
were entertained by the old Rawal of the temple there, a picturesque 
figure with a famous book of chits from well-known travellers, 
and spent a delightful evening with seven young Englishmen bound 
for the Pindari Glacier who were most interested in our expedi- 
tion and not too horrified by our barbaric appearance. Finally, 
on September 12th, we reached Ranikhet days ahead of the others, 
having completed Dr. Longstaff’s ideal of the perfect summer: 
to penetrate the Rishi Gorge, climb Nanda Devi, and return by 
the pass that bears his name. 


In retrospect one may summarize certain noteworthy points: (1) Not 
one of us but felt fast friends with the Sherpa porters who had had bad luck in 
failing at the test. They were grand, willing chaps, and, as they were 
necessarily on a much poorer diet than we, their failure to work well on the 
mountain is perhaps understandable. Pasang and Nima did very well 
indeed as far as they went; the former’s snow-blindness at Camp II was 
as much a blow to him as to us. On Longstaff’s Col he proved himself an 
able and powerful climber. 

The Mana men were cheery companions and willing workers as 
far as the snow line where we sent them home. The Dotials, although they 
deserted us in a crisis, served well for a hard march, and poorly clothed 
and unshod as they were, are not to be too highly censured. 

(3) Due to the heavy packing (sixty pounds to 16,000 ft., forty pounds 
to 21,000 ft.) forced on us by the failure of our transport, we were all in 
tip-top shape and perfectly acclaimed, in refutation of the prevailing 
theory that conservation of strength low down is essential for success higher 
up. It is noteworthy that of a party ranging in age from twenty-two to 
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fifty-five, not one showed any mountain sickness, and other than a few 
transient headaches there were no noticeable symptoms of distress. 

(4) Our system of skeleton outfitting was sufficient to carry us through 
several storms as well as a prolonged (twenty-two day) siege on the 
mountain with reserves left at the end, and despite disparaging remarks 
by the Indian press, we survived without elaborate radio outfits to bring 
us weather reports. Our food on the mountain was simple: a cup of oat- 
meal for breakfast, a bar (14 pound) of chocolate and roll of fruit drops 
for lunch, and a cup of hot oon for supper, which last was always 
welcome and satisfying even at 24,000 ft. 

(5) Despite an extremely severe monsoon we carried out our plans as 
outlined in advance. The weather could not be considered good: it snowed 
part of nearly every day above 17,000 ft., producing bad snow conditions, 
but while the average temperature was about 22° F., it was never very 
cold. Only occasionally did we meet severe wind. On the whole, we feel 
that the expedition demonstrated that monsoon climbing, in Garwhal at least, 
is quite possible and not too uncomfortable. 

(6) In general, our entire route was of good Alpine standard, in several 
places of very high quality, and these bits were done with heavy packs. 
There is little choice of routes, in fact ours appears to be the only feasible 
approach. 

(7) One may mention only a few of the outstanding satisfactory items 
of equipment: Everest Model Sleeping Bags (five pounds)—Burns Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, England. Arctic Sleeping Bag, especially made (ten 
pounds )—Woods Ca. Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. Meade Tent (eleven pounds)— 
Silver & Edgington, London. Logan Tents (thirteen pounds without poles)— 
Woods Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. Windproof Parka Suits—Flint & Co., 
London. Shetland Sweaters and Socks—Mrs. Duncan, The Shetland Isles. 
Everest Goggles—Theodore Hamblin, London. Lightweight Tarpaulins— 
David Abercrombie, New York. Compact First Aid Case—Burroughs Well- 
come, New York. Javatex Chocolate (specially made)—Baker Chocolate Co. 
Twenty-four-Hour-Ration Tins of Malted Milk—Horlick’s, Racine, Wis- 
consin. Danish Pemmican—de Danske Vin et Konserves Fabriken, Denmark. 
Cheddar Cheese, Ship’s Biscuit and Butter—Burnyeat, Dalzelle & Co., Liver- 
pool. Dried Vegetables—Mrs. H. F. Kelly, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

(8) In conclusion, we should thank among the many who helped us 
Mrs. Brown of Ranikhet, Dr. Ladd of New York, Eric Shipton of England, 
E. O. Shebbeare of Darjeeling, and especially Dr. T. G. Longstaff of London, 
whose advice and encouragement were largely responsible for our success. 
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Photo, E. Woolsey 
EARLY MORNING ON UPPER DAIS GLACIER 


Mt. Waddington in background 
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Photo, J. L. Irving 
S. FACE OF MT. WADDINGTON FROM UPPER DAIS 


High camp, hidden by foreground slopes, was in line with left margin of central snow couloir. 
Broken line indicates route attempted July 20, and solid line the final route 
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The Ascent of Mt. Waddington 


WILt1AM P. House 


ie was in the spring of 1935 that a climbing trip into the Coast 
Range of British Columbia was first discussed by Elizabeth 
Woolsey, Alan Willcox and the writer. By the end of May of the 
year following, Fritz Wiessner had joined our party and Mt. 
Waddington was made our objective. Accounts of the 1934 and 
1935 attempts had left us with the impression that ample time 
should be allowed at the base of the mountain to give reasonable 
chances of success. Obviously a difficult proposition under the 
best of conditions, a few days’ bad weather might well put it out 
of the question for a week or more—and call for siege tactics con- 
siderably more prolonged than previously had been applied to 
it. With this in view, we planned to allow at least two weeks for 
reconnoitering and climbing and enough time to get in from Knight 
Inlet in good condition, not worn out by steady back-packing. 
Since good weather seemed to be more dependable after the middle 
of July, we decided to try to establish our base camp as soon after 
that as possible. 

As our plans approached maturity we learned that the British 
Columbia Mountaineering Club and the Sierra Club of California 
had joined forces and as a combined party were planning to reach 
Mt. Waddington about the same time as we. After an exchange 
of views with the leaders of both groups it was agreed that they 
should be accorded the first attempt even if we were to get in 
before them. 

Daybreak on July 3rd found the four of us chugging up Knight 
Inlet in Jim Stanton’s boat anxiously waiting for the fog to lift 
and disclose the mouth of the Franklin River. It had rained most 
of the night so we missed the truly grand scenery of this part of 
the Inlet. The fog cleared just as we rounded a bluff and came 
within sight of the Franklin River—the beginning of our back- 
packing into Waddington. It was not a very impressive sight in 
itself since the mouth is a silt delta but the steep forested slopes 
rising on either side and the alluring depths of the narrow valley 
behind drew our eyes higher, where minor glaciers and rock 
peaks marked the outermost defenses of Mystery Mountain. Our 
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thoughts were soon occupied with the more practical matter of 
ferrying our 700 pounds food and equipment ashore and trans- 
porting it to the edge of the forest. Here we came face to face 
with the dismal prospect of our goods—not scattered variously 
in hotel rooms, stores and shipping docks, but massed in one 
monumental heap. We had engaged Jim Stanton and Jim Varley 
—hunting guides who lived near the mouth of the river—to help 
us pack in, but even with them the thought of moving all of it on 
our backs was discouraging to say the least. And we had but to 
look at the steep slopes and dense forest to recall the packing 
difficulties vividly described by all who had been in before us. 

Eight miles of dense West Coast timber lay between us and 
the snout of the Franklin Glacier. It constituted our first and 
most distressing transport problem. Little of a track existed 
when we started in, but after a few days of relaying by our- 
selves and by the advance party of the British Columbia and Sierra 
Club group quite a tolerable trail was developed. However, there 
still remained huge down-logs and no amount of angry slash- 
ing could defeat the persistence of triple-armed, rightly named 
Devil’s Club. To add to the initial difficulties of packing in, it 
rained almost continually for twelve days. During this time we 
managed to transport nearly everything to a point about ten miles 
up Franklin Glacier. We had hoped to find Don Munday’s cabin 
and make that a base, but failing we established a comfortable 
camp on a somewhat sloping grassy ledge a few hundred feet 
above the level of the glacier. Travel on the glacier was a relief 
after thrashing through the woods although the moraines at the 
snout were tedious and a badly crevassed section a mile or so 
below our camp caused some trouble. 

About this time, we began to realize that we had not brought 
enough meat. The very mention of this shortage was considered 
a direct accusation of me, since appalled at the growing weight 
of our meat purchases as they accumulated in Vancouver, I had 
stoutly, though with little foundation maintained that we could 
get game to supplement them. Game there was in the form of 
grizzly tracks, two mountain goats nibbling high up on the cliffy 
banks of the glacier, and a fat marmot whose home seemed to 
be close to our tents. These first were obviously out of the ques- 
tion with the means at our disposal, but it did seem within the 
realm of possibility that native ingenuity, backed by Vassar, Cornell 
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and Yale degrees, could discover means through which that fat 
marmot should find his way into our cooking pots. Stanton and 
Varley, seasoned woodsmen, were called into conference on their 
arrival, but were able to think of nothing more satisfactory than 
stoning the creature—a method of inflicting death which we soon 
declared a distinct failure. 

A day of double relaying saw us comfortably established on 
the 14th of July at Icefall Point. From its top we could see some 
of the details of the S. face. At that time—as was natural after 
such a protracted siege of bad weather—the mountain was far 
from encouraging. Its S. face was plastered with snow and it was 
obvious that it would not be in climbing condition until the sun 
had been able to work on it for several days. Since the hardest 
part of the packing was now over we sent Stanton and Varley 
back to the Inlet after arranging to make connections when we 
came out. 

Icefall Point is a spur of heather-covered rock the continua- 
tion of which eastward is responsible for the great ice fall which 
separates the upper from the lower Franklin Glacier. It is the 
last place where firewood and water can be obtained. That 
as well as its superb setting above the green ice of the glacier 
surrounded by snow and rock peaks makes it one of the most 
charming camping spots imaginable. Below it the glacier is rough 
ice with many open crevasses; above, the glacier is smooth and, 
except for the first part, covered with winter snow which even 
well on in the summer conceals most of the crevasses. To the 
north four miles distant lies the Cavalier group behind which 
is the Dais Glacier lapping the southern side of the Waddington 
system. Late on the evening of our arrival we were treated 
through a momentary break in the storm clouds to the sight of 
the S. face of Waddington. In the uncertain light we could see 
that it was plastered with snow and ice; only the steepest rock 
showing up in ominous contrast to the lighter gray of the snow. 

Our next problem was to transport our greatly reduced pile 
of provisions and our more constant pile of equipment diagonally 
across the upper Franklin, over the western point of the Cavalier 
group and thence on to the lower Dais Glacier. Because snow 
conditions were so bad after 10 o’clock, we generally started out 
very early in the morning counting on getting over the crevassed 
portion to the Cavalier group before the sun had a chance to soften 
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the crust too much. We travelled in two ropes and close enough 
together to give assistance should it be needed. We all fell in 
more than once, but bulky packs plus the small size of most of 
the crevasses kept us from disappearing within them. To those 
who believe in the dignity of man I suggest watching a companion 
trying to extricate himself after having sunk, along with a fifty- 
pound load, to his waist in a crevasse. 

Returning to Icefall Point after depositing our first loads on 
the Dais Glacier we found that once quiet spot teeming with 
activity. The whole of the combined California-Canadian party 
had arrived. Surely Mt. Waddington viewing from afar our 
invasion must take alarm and make its already stout defenses 
even more impregnable. However, from then on we did not lack 
company in the evenings, and the hours spent chatting around 
their campfire will remain as some of the most enjoyable of the 
whole trip. 

Another day of packing, then a day revelling in that exquisite 
luxury of the mountaineer—a day off—and we were ready to 
put our last loads at our base camp on the lower Dais. So, on the 
afternoon of the 18th we found ourselves on the floor of the Dais 
Glacier with two tents, and food and fuel for ten days. Enough 
food remained at Icefall Point for five days more which we could 
carry up if bad weather prevented us from trying the mountain. 
A visit to the other camp that evening disclosed that three ropes 
were to try the mountain in a determined attempt the next day. 
Accordingly, as we had planned previously to put a camp as close 
to the S. face as possible, and fearing that bad weather might 
come at any moment, we utilized the next day in moving one tent, 
food, fuel and complete climbing equipment for Wiessner and 
myself to a snow shelf on the upper Dais Glacier. Moving camp 
for the four of us in one day was out of the question with our 
heavy equipment, so Miss Woolsey and Willcox generously agreed 
to help us get established and return to the base camp that day. 
As soon as possible they were to bring equipment and supplies to 
enable them to stay at the high camp. We would then work on 
two ropes on the mountain seeking a practical route. We all, 
however, agreed that the two of us should take advantage of the 
first opportunity to attack the mountain. 

The situation of this camp was magnificent. Below us a tangle 
of crevasses and steep slopes dropped down to the lower Dais. 
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Beyond we could look over glaciers and rock peaks into the Klina- 
klini Glacier system—many times larger than that of the Franklin. 
To the N., almost within a stone’s throw, soared the steep S. face 
of Waddington culminating in fantastic towers heavily encrusted 
with billowy coatings of snow and frost. Most of the loose snow 
had by this time disappeared from the rocks and climbing condi- 
tions seemed as good as had ever been reported before. Late that 
afternoon after watching the three ropes already on the mountain 
through binoculars it was evident that success was not to be theirs 
on that day. It was agreed when they reached our camp late that 
evening that they had had their chance and it was now our turn. 

In our earlier discussions, before we had even seen the moun- 
tain, the S. face seemed to offer the best possibilities in view of 
the avalanche danger and other complications on the N. face. 
Accordingly we had come straight to the S. face reserving the 
N. for subsequent attempts if the S. proved too difficult. In spite 
of the extreme steepness of the rocks we thought that the face 
itself offered greater possibilities than the ridges for one thing 
because the latter had already turned back several parties; for 
another, several snow and ice couloirs gave apparent access to the 
upper rocks. This would eliminate a great deal of obviously diffi- 
cult climbing and would enable us to spend much longer on the 
more critical upper section. With this in view, we had studied 
closely the large couloir which separates the N. W. summit from 
the main one. Photographs taken from the N. W. summit by 
Hall and the Mundays had convinced us that the ridge leading 
up to the true summit was highly doubtful. Binoculars, however, 
pointed out several possible ways of getting out of the couloir 
below the notch and from there traversing toward the base of 
the final tower. It was our plan to essay this first. If it “went” 
we would call it a determined attempt on the summit; if not we 
would pass it off as a “reconnoitering trip.” 

A “reconnoitering trip” it proved to be. Ascending the couloir 
early the next morning to within three or four hundred feet of 
its top we found the rocks of the right wall impossibly sheathed 
in ice. Standing at about 80° they presented a problem which 
might have been overcome without this added complication. But 
with it they did not seem justifiable. Another complication 
which came as quite a jolt was the abundance of loose rock. 
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Frozen as they were, they did not come out easily, but never- 
theless constituted an additional hazard. 

The S. face of Waddington is broken by three couloirs. The 
largest—already mentioned—we had tried. To the right of that 
lies a much smaller one—dubbed the “Fizzle Chute” by the Cana- 
dian climbers who had tried it the day before. Still further to 
the right is a very narrow, deeply-cut couloir, unimposing at first 
glance, but cutting high up into the upper part of the face. It 
was this couloir which we planned to try the next day. Two 
possible routes suggested themselves, being the two branches 
which divided about six hundred feet above its origin. The right 
branch led upwards in quite a direct line towards the summit tower. 
Two long ice chimneys not far above the fork made this choice 
rather doubtful. The left fork was not altogether visible, but 
seemed to connect with a series of sloping snow bands which led 
toward the upper part of the main couloir. They seemed to end 
at about the point we would have reached had we been able to 
get out of the couloir that morning. Reserving our decision until 
we were able to study both possibilities at close range, we pre- 
pared everything for an early start and at 8 o’clock crawled into 
our sleeping bags. 

By 2.45 on the morning of the 21st we were on our way. We 
carried in addition to a small amount of extra clothing and food, 
eighteen pitons, eight karabiners, hammers, and 300 ft. of light 
rappel line. Our climbing rope was a thirty-five-meter German 
one—new but very supple. 

We made good progress in crampons on hard snow and by 
3.00 had crossed the bergscrund. Shortly afterward we entered 
the jaws of the couloir where the slope grew more steep and icy. 
Some rocks embedded in the snow at one point confirmed our 
fears that the couloir might catch occasional rock from the slopes 
above. Nor was a polished trough in the center more encouraging. 
However, we hoped to be above the zone of danger by the time 
the sun made the couloir dangerous. A short wall of perpen- 
dicular ice slowed up our rapid ascent, but before long it had 
fallen beneath the onslaught of Wiessner’s axe and soon we had 
reached the fork. The appearance of the right branch justified 
our doubts as to its practicability, for the two chimneys were 
exceedingly steep and although they probably could have been 
climbed they would have taken much more time than we were 
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WIESSNER ON THE SUMMIT OF MT. WADDINGTON 





SUMMIT CAIRN WITH SCIMITAR GLACIER BELOW 
Snow cap is three yards to the left and several feet higher 
Photos, William House 
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willing to spend this early in the climb. The left branch looked 
more amenable, so hoping that we would find a way out of it 
soon which would enable us to connect with some good ledges 
above the chimneys, we cautiously ascended it. Before long it 
petered out into a rock and snow band which rose on a steep 
diagonal until it disappeared around a buttress far above our 
heads. The slope stood at something over 55° and was icy in 
spots, but in crampons we were able to move at the same time. 

At 6.30 we were standing on a small ledge on a corner of the 
buttress. This incidentally proved to be the last ledge on which 
we could rest for the next eight hours. Around the corner lay a 
large triangular snow patch which we had seen from below. 
Effecting an awkward traverse of loose rock interspersed with 
ice, we reached its near edge. There we found that there was 
no practicable way up behind the buttress as we had hoped. 
So we continued carefully across the snow patch—about 150 yards 
wide at this point. Continuous cascades of ice particles bom- 
barded us from above, but when these began to alternate with 
rocks we crossed the danger zone at a speed which in spite of 
ropes and other impediments we could scarcely have equalled on 
the level. 

Doubtfully we mounted its northern continuation. Still no way 
up the rocks appeared, but the snow led us on and up. After 300 
ft. we struck a sort of cornice, the far side of which dropped to 
the perpendicular wall of the upper part of the main couloir. A 
cautious advance around a corner disclosed that nothing could 
be done with the wall of the couloir. It was steep and too smooth. 
The rocks above us were likewise impossible, but to the right 
they looked a little better. Of steep polished slabs, they were far 
from promising, but the only alternative to an enforced retreat. 
It was obvious at once that we faced some very difficult rock 
climbing, but since we were so doubtful as to what we would find 
above we did not dare leave our axes or crampons on the snow. 
The inevitable shifting of loads followed as a preliminary to 
Wiessner starting up the rocks with the result that I was left 
with considerably dampened spirits, two pairs of crampons, two 
axes, and the rappel cord in addition to the pack. Wiessner made 
a gallant effort to climb the slabs in boots, but the holds were 
too small and the angle too steep. Continuing in rope shoes, he 
worked upward to the right over smooth slabs for almost a full 
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rope length before he could find a stance from which he could 
assure me. From then on until we were 100 ft. below the summit 
a piton was necessary at every stance and often several were 
used in between. This was in part due to my laden condition since 
I could not hope to manage without assurance and sometimes 
help what had taxed Wiessner’s strength and skill to the limit. 
Ledges were inadequate and natural belays absolutely lacking. 
Only by the use of pitons could the leader be given the protection 
which this exacting climbing demanded. 

For the first several rope lengths we moved on a steep diagonal 
to the right; after that the only possible route lay straight up. 
This added another difficulty to the already great ones which the 
leader faced. Rotten rock abounded, especially as we approached 
the upper part of the face. Since there was generally no pro- 
tection for me from rocks dislodged above, the normal difficulties 
on the almost holdless rock were increased by his being forced 
to pass by loose holds. He could have used many of these had 
the structure of the rock allowed me to belay him from under 
an over-hang or off to one side. Wiessner’s leading on several 
of these pitches was magnificent, not alone in that he was able to 
get up them at all, but also in his being able to do them without 
dropping rocks. 

Two short snow ridges necessitated a change of lead since 
I was wearing boots to save weight in the pack. At the top of 
the second of these a chimney-like depression drew us up short. 
Examination of the surrounding rock convinced us that it offered 
the only possibility. Perpendicular with several—fortunately 
short—overhangs, it stretched its ugly length upwards for 200 ft. 
Securely ensconced at the end of the snow ridge with a piton in 
the rock beside me, I paid out the rope as Wiessner advanced. 
The first part was icy; after that there was little ice, but rotten 
rock proved much worse. After he had gone 50 ft. the climb- 
ing became so difficult that it was necessary for me to come up 
closer. The next pitch proved the hardest. Starting from my 
shoulder to avoid a loose overhanging block he inched his way up 
the depression, his hands, feet and clothes making every use pos- 
sible of the friction of the rock. It was a magnificent piece of 
leading, the more so since no rocks came down on me from above, 
although there were plenty that were loose. During short pauses 
for breath, I could look across at the face of the main tower— 
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almost on a level with us and realize that we were only a few hun- 
dred feet from our goal. Already many of the snow-encrusted 
towers were below, insignificant now from our height, but wicked 
looking nonetheless. The only sound to break the stillness was 
the high pitch of the wind whistling over the frosted ridge above 
our heads. 

But pauses were of necessity short and the rope rose slowly 
from around my shoulder, disappearing over an overhang 20 ft. 
above. More tapping from the other end of the rope and a 
welcome shout to the effect that the worst was over for the time 
and that the piton was “good.” Would I like a fixed rope? I 
certainly would. So after much scraping and pushing and pull- 
ing I rose unheroically accompanied by such blasphemy as a second 
man always finds necessary under those circumstances. Another 
shorter pitch and we were able to traverse into the bed of the 
chimney which delimits the lower part of the main tower. From 
here, a pleasantly easy traverse led us across the face almost to 
its southeastern aréte. Securely roped to stout rock belays we 
were able to relax for the first time since we had left the snow- 
field 800 ft. below. The afternoon was advancing so we turned 
our attention on a sort of chimney which led up almost to the 
crest of the tower. Sixty feet up it became nasty, but it yielded a 
route and at 3.40 p.m. we were standing besides the billowy snow 
mass which capped the mountain. So small and insecure was it 
that although the two of us did crawl on to it, we promptly got off 
and belayed each other on singly. 

We seemed to have no connection with the white world below 
us, for on all sides the little summit point dropped off out of 
sight. After the first wave of exhilaration had worn off we directed 
our energies towards conveying the good news to our comrades 
whom we could see from time to time as dots beside the larger 
dot of our tent. We did not know whether our efforts were suc- 
cessful or not since the wind was now a gale. We learned later 
that they had been able to follow our progress intermittently 
through the binoculars all day, but were not certain at the time 
whether we were on top or not. 

It is a hopeless task—as every mountaineer knows—to try to 
do justice to one’s feelings at the summit of a difficult peak. 
Probably relief is the most dominant one at the time. 
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A strong wind was blowing from the N. and the lateness of 
the day suggested a bivouac. We had thought that a descent 
might be possible via the N. face, then continuing along the slopes 
of the N. W. peak and around to the lower Dais Glacier. This 
would have been very long, but it would have avoided the hazards 
of a night-time descent of the S. face. The condition of the 
steep ice-glazed slabs convinced us that even with long rappels 
the route would be extremely uncertain and certainly nothing 
to try at that hour. Descent of the ridge to the main couloir was 
also discussed, but the plan was abandoned as too risky. 

After building a small stone man beside the snow cap’ and 
leaving our names in a waterproof match box we rappelled to 
the ledge on the S. side of the tower. Here we had something to 
eat and started a long series of rappels which brought us in twilight 
to the top of the triangular snow patch we had crossed in the 
morning. Even with our 300 ft. of line joined to the climbing 
rope, it was slow work. The rottenness of the rock and constant 
exposure made the retrieving of the rope a delicate matter, for 
any rocks dislodged by it would come down on top of us. Con- 
sequently much time was spent placing pitons in advantageous 
places and laying out the rope in such a way as to minimize the 
danger of loose rock. 

The traverse of loose rock out of the snow field was made 
difficult by our having to feel the holds to see whether they were 
safe or not. Entering the upper end of the snow and ice band 
we proceeded cautiously, rappelling down the icy parts, feeling our 
way down in the almost total darkness. Just above the fork 
when we were in a particularly exposed part of the couloir we 
heard rock falling above us. We had been bombarded most of 
the night by ice particles blown from the ridge and apparently 
these had dislodged a few pieces of rock. We had barely time to 
make the futile gesture of crouching against the blank wall when 





1 The characteristic snow formations all along the upper part of the ridge 
and on the summit itself did not seem to be exactly built up from layers of 
frozen mist. In structure they were composed of a substance very much 
resembling corn snow—dry, granular and extremely uncohesive. On the 
crest of the ridge and on the pinnacles they formed rounded mounds and 
walls with only occasional cornice-like leeward faces. That they were 
able to stick on perpendicular faces sometimes as much as two feet thick 
lends credence to Hall’s theory of frozen mist. Probably a combination of 
wind pressure on snow blown over from the N. face, occasional slight soften- 
ing on windless days, and the cementing action of not completely frozen 
clouds accounts for their presence. 
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they came by us, whirring and crashing, throwing up showers 
of ice, but leaving us untouched. Recovering from this, we slowly 
stamped our way down. The mountain took one last fling at us 
by refusing to furnish a piton crack above the ice waterfall, but 
we got down somehow and at 2.00 A.M. trudged into camp. 

There we found Willcox and Miss Woolsey with hot drinks 
waiting in a snow cave they had tunneled during the day. They 
had not thought we would climb the morning before and so had 
not reached the high camp until well on in the morning. Disap- 
pointment at their not being in on the final climb was somewhat 
mitigated by the realization that two was probably the maximum 
number advisable on our route—at least on the first ascent. In 
view of the extreme difficulty and rotten structure of the rock 
more than two would have been much slower and infinitely more 
dangerous. However, we had set out on our attempt with the 
mountain as a common goal and it had been attained when some 
of us stood on the summit. 

The final ascent of a difficult and oft-attempted mountain 
like Waddington is of necessity based on knowledge and expe- 
rience gained in previous attempts. The splendid exploratory 
work done by the Mundays and Hall, both on the approaches and 
on the mountain itself, the determined attempts of the Neave and 
Dalgleish parties in 1934 and of the Sierra Club in 1935—each 
effort in its own way contributed to the success which it was the 
fortune of our party to attain. 





Mts. Monarch, Silverthrone and the Klinaklini 
Glacier 


Henry S. HALL, Jr. 


For our 1936 visit to the Coast Range we had in mind as a 

main objective the ascent of Mt. Monarch (11,712 ft.), both 
for the climb and as a means of learning more of the little known 
region between the Klinaklini and Bella Coola Rivers. If this 
were successful we planned to join Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Don 
Munday for exploration of the Klinaklini Glacier and ascent of 
Mt. Silverthrone at its head as a supplementary viewpoint over 
the same general region. These objectives were all attained. I had 
previously explored the approaches to Monarch and the possible 
routes of ascent. The Mundays had visited the tongue of the 
Klinaklini glacier in 1935 and found what would be needed to at 
least get on the ice. 

Two students, William Hinton from Putney, Vermont, and 
his cousin Sherrit Chase from Philadelphia, were anxious for ad- 
venture in the western mountains, and were accordingly assigned 
to accompany the Mundays out from Vancouver early in July. In 
the meantime Hans Fuhrer joined my brother-in-law, John H. 
Storer, and me at Williams Lake on June 30th. In one automobile 
we three and the driver with all our food and equipment essayed 
the rain-soaked road west from the lake to Graham’s at Tatla Lake 
the same day. Stories of vanished horses greeted us and after being 
joined by Sam Chulin, an Indian whose trap-lines center on Knot 
Lake, we set out on July 2nd with borrowed transport. Stopping 
the first night at George Powers’ ranch at Charlotte Lake, the next 
night at the brow of the great drop into the N.-S. (Klinaklini- 
Atnarko) trench valley, we reached our campsite of three previous 
visits on the S. shore of the alluvial fan from North Creek (later 
called Success Creek) on the W. side of Knot Lake. A sandy 
beach, tents just in the shelter of big trees with sufficient breeze to 
drive away any lurking mosquitoes, and the superb view down the 
lake to a bold, dark, glacier-hung rock rampart rising over 7000 ft. 
above the lake’s 2000 ft. combine to make this one of those rare, 
perfect spots which one always hopes to revisit. 














MT. MONARCH FROM N. ACROSS TALCHAAKO GLACIER 


VIEW N. W. FROM MT. MONARCH 
Photos, H. S. Hell, Jr. 











N. HORSESHOE GLACIER 


Route through icefall at right 


SIX MILES OF KLINAKLINI GLACIER 


Snout six miles further to left 


Photos, H. S. Hall, Jr. 
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Storer had come more to see this country and to photograph 
the wild animals than to climb. While Hans and Sam made a first 
relay up North Creek he and I spent the day in search of moose, 
deer and bear, for photographic purposes, securing the latter two 
before returning to camp. We were rather worried when Hans 
and Sam failed to return by bed-time or even for breakfast the next 
morning, but met them not far from camp, and while Pete and I 
went on, the others returned to the lake for loads. It rained, and 
Pete and I spent that night under an overhanging bank of the 
creek just below the glacier, reaching the cache at 5500 ft. the 
next forenoon, July 6th. The others came up the following day also 
having spent a night en route—for although the distance was only 
some eight or ten miles the going over rock slides and through heavy 
brush, especially with heavy packs, was not conducive to speed, 
particularly for men fresh from the city. 

For the next week rain or threatening weather was in order. 
Fresh snow fell down to 6000 ft. On the 8th I went over to the 
glacier which sweeps past the N. side of Monarch. We called it 
the Talchaako (White Water) after its river which joins the 
Atnarko at Stine to form. the Bella Coola River. Ernest Feuz 
and IJ had started our fifty-hour circuit of the mountain by it in 
June, 1934. It describes a flattish U, ending in almost the oppo- 
site direction from its southerly start. Where it passes the head 
of Success Creek it has deposited a bulging, now almost stagnant 
lobe, which is melting away in a lake, seepage from which, under 
a high moraine, runs across the divide into the creek. On the 
11th Storer, Hans and I explored the lower eight miles of the 
glacier, the total length of which from the crest of the névé is 18 
miles or more. The ice-stream, two miles wide where it passes 
Monarch, is squeezed into an immense 3000-ft. canyon for its 
last two or three miles, to a width of only a few hundred yards. 
The snout is perhaps 1500-2000 ft. above sea-level. At its head 
is a fine glacier-hung, squarish rock peak perhaps 10,500 ft. Two 
prominent peaks of better than 10,000 ft., which I had seen clearly 
in 1933 from above Stine, rise above its left bank. Several goats 
were seen on the rock and grass slopes above the ice during the day. 

After two more days of rain, Hans and I made a reconnaissance 
up through the icefall of N. Horseshoe Glacier on the 14th to 
see if this would be a feasible route for our first attempt on Mon- 
arch when the weather should permit. The result of the trip was 
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the highly satisfactory discovery that not only would the icefall 
be less formidable than previously supposed, but that this route 
would join ours of 1933 from the S. Horseshoe Glacier, and 
thus take us to the base of the route which we had abandoned 
that year. 

After one more day of delay to allow for more complete clear- 
ing, Hans and I started out at 2.30 a.m. on the 16th, in clear, mild 
weather. In the first light of dawn we negotiated the icefall and in 
three hours had gained the upper snow-covered glacier on a ring- 
ing crust, the temperature dropping rapidly before sunrise. Above 
8000 ft. there had been no melting since the recent heavy snowfalls 
and we were soon struggling knee deep in powdery snow up a 
30° slope. At 9000 ft. a keen wind blew clouds of snow into our 
clothes as we negotiated a small crevasse at a steep angle. By 
8.30, about an hour later than expected, we reached the connecting 
ridge between Monarch and a 10,200-ft. peak to the south which we 
had called Queen in 1933. The rocks and hanging glacier of Mon- 
arch appeared from below to be in worse condition than when we 
had seen them three years earlier. However, as we soon learned 
we were in exceptional luck. The sun had softened the new snow 
surface sufficiently the day before to permit of a very strong crust 
forming during the night. After climbing easy rocks, made 
troublesome by the new snow, we came to the glacier which literally 
hangs astride the south-east ridge of the mountain as it departs 
from the actual face below the main bergschrund. Before, we had 
feared avalanches on its steep 40° to 60° surface. Now with 
crampons and occasional step-cutting we walked up almost un- 
hindered as far as the bergschrund. The sky was covered by a 
thin, high film of cloud. Despite the fairly good pace my hands 
were none too warm, under heavy gloves, with the strong west 
wind. The bergschrund nearly defeated us, at least the nature 
of the new snow on its upper and lower lips was such that two 
shorter men might have been hard put to it to bridge the gap of 
something like ten feet between solid footing below and suffi- 
ciently firm snow above to hold the weight of a struggling climber. 
Finally Hans, from my shoulder, got a hold with both ice-axes, 
pulled himself up three feet, handed down one axe with which 
I pushed him up another four feet, and finally reached the under- 
lying ice twenty feet above. We continued, cutting steps in hard 
blue ice for a hundred yards, and then in the hard crust again 
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as we approached the main couloir leading up directly to the summit 
ridge. With the slope we stood on nearly 60° and apparently 70° 
or 80° above, Hans turned up a side gully in which snow steps 
were safe and better than the underlying ice. The climbing was 
everywhere steep but nowhere really difficult. At 3.30 we came 
out on the summit ridge, but were forced to traverse past the 
head of the main couloir and around to the west side before reach- 
ing the actual summit at 4 P.M. 

One view which we had so long anticipated was perfect in 
every direction. To the N. and W. stretched a jumbled maze of 
peaks, snowfields and an occasional deep valley. Directly north 
beyond the Talchaako Glacier and W. of the river stood the cluster 
of sharp rock peaks lying S.W. of Stine. Several of these appear 
to rise above 10,000 ft. They are bounded by valleys on the N. 
(Bella Coola), E. and W. (Nusatsum), less than 1000 ft. above 
the sea. Recurrent rumors of a peak over 11,000 ft., just S. of 
the Bella Coola Valley, seemed to be effectively answered in the 
negative. The Nusatsum Valley does head up into the W. slope 
of the Talchaako snow-fields, ten miles W. of Monarch, confirm- 
ing the report of a white trapper. The Sheemahaut heads not 
more than five miles from it, going thirty miles W. into Owikeno 
Lake, really an extension of Rivers Inlet. To the S.W. stood out 
clearly the rugged backbone of Vancouver Island, 125 to 150 miles 
distant ; Mt. Silverthrone, not very important but the highest peak 
at the head of the Klinaklini Glacier; and farther to the S., the 
Klinaklini Valley. Knight Inlet (the water not visible), and then 
the Waddington group itself. Resting just on Waddington’s 
summit was a light band of smoke, which descended around the 
upper 2000 ft. in the next hour. Every peak near Waddington 
was clearly visible with field-glasses, the whole group being only 
between 40 and 50 miles away. Perkins Peak could be made out, 
and the 3000-ft. rolling plateau country to the E. must have been 
visible for the maximum possible distance, perhaps 100 miles. 
Camp was just hidden, a matter of only a few hundred yards. 
While Hans retired to shelter to make cocoa I succeeded despite 
the strong wind and a slightly injured hand in sweeping the horizon 
with my camera. Thoughts of the necessary descent were put 
away as long as was safe, and then only the lure of hot cocoa got 
me off that summit, Hans wisely yelling that I could only have it by 
joining him below. 
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Our upward tracks were hard and safe. The bergschrund 
we jumped in turn. In just over two hours of fast going we were 
back to the 9500-ft. ridge—it had taken over six for the ascent. 
Crampons made this climb. Without them we could not have done 
it in one day. A short halt for a tin of pears and we trudged 
steadily down through the powdery snow area, then onto breakable 
crust, a wearisome business, and finally at dusk to the icefall. Here 
our tracks of two days before and that morning had melted, and 
despite considerable care we soon got off the proper route and 
wandered aimlessly in a labyrinth of towering ice blocks in the 
dark. I had already suggested to Hans the advisability of seeking a 
safe resting spot for the night when we came quite by chance on the 
morning’s route, and succeeded in following it not without several 
temporary deviations, through the worst of the icefall by 10 P.M. 
In pitch dark with the candle lantern we returned to camp, guided 
at times by the fire, at 11.30 p.m. 

One more crossing of the Talchaako Glacier to climb a 9000-ft. 
peak for a better view of Monarch from the N., as well as some 
of the peaks at the head of the Nusatsum, and we prepared to leave, 
as there was not time to put a camp across the glacier for an attempt 
on any of the important peaks W. of the Talchaako Valley. From 
camp the morning before we left several goats and kids were seen 
crossing the snout of N. Horseshoe Glacier below us. Pete had 
been busy discovering a “gold mine” while we were climbing. This 
district, according to him, will most likely be found to contain 
gold whenever it is more thoroughly prospected, whether in paying 
quantities is the question. 

Under a hot sun in a cloudless sky we moved down to Knot Lake 
on the 20th, encountering some difficulty in crossing Success Creek 
which had risen enough to submerge the logs previously used as a 
bridge. 

Except for the stalking of a large bull moose to within fifty 
yards for photographic purposes, the journey out to Pete’s cabin 
was accomplished without greater incident than Sam’s “dutch 
leave” as soon as we reached Charlotte Lake, just another example 
of the rather childish unreliability of this Indian, an otherwise 
good man in the mountains. Storer left us with Pete at Charlotte 
Lake to go out by Stine while Hans and I returned by road to 
Williams Lake and Ashcroft, thence by rail to Vancouver. 
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On July 29th Hans and I took the Union S. S. Co.’s Venture 
from Vancouver, reaching the cannery at Glendale Cove at 2 A.M. 
on the 3lst, where James Stanton met us with his gas-boat. On 
the way up Knight Inlet a few hours later, at Glacier Bay, we 
met the combined Sierra Club-B. C. Mountaineers party led by 
Bestor Robinson and President Dobson of the B. C. M. From 
them I learned of the success on Waddington’s S.E. rock tower 
(the first complete ascent of the mountain) on the 21st by Fritz 
Wiessner and W. P. House, as well as the first ascent of Mt. Bell 
by a party led by Robinson. 

At Stanton’s cabin on a slough of the Klinaklini River we 
were greeted by Fritz Wiessner, Bill House, Elizabeth Woolsey 
and Alan Willcox, who had gotten out of the Franklin Valley only 
the previous afternoon. 

In fine weather the next morning, August Ist, Hans and I 
with Stanton and Jim Varney in his narrow, flat-bottomed boat 
set out up the Klinaklini River to join the Mundays. Varney 
had come in with them the year before and being fascinated with 
the country and the life had stayed throughout the winter to assist 
Stanton with his trapping and other work. In three hours, with 
two portages, against the strong current, Stanton took us up to 
the first cabin, near the head of navigation, a distance of six miles. 
Stopping only to eat and load everything on our backs the four 
of us set out through the heavy forest for the second cabin, which 
we reached at dusk to be greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Munday who 
had come back from the glacier. They with Bill and Sherry and 
assisted by Stanton and Varney, had come in two weeks before 
with far more labor, since they had had to back-pack the whole 
way after Stanton’s boat had broken down. The Mundays, Hans 
and I walked up the Klinaklini flats the next morning, passing 
over the bluffs on the W. side of the roaring W. branch of the 
river, a mile below the tongue of the great glacier, where camp 
had been established. 

In 1928 the survey party led by J. T. Underhill, B.C.L.S., 
while triangulating the Klinaklini Valley had walked across the 
snout of the main glacier without difficulty, thus circumventing 
the W. branch. Some time between then and the Mundays’ visit 
in 1935 the ice had retreated, uncovering a stream which issues 
from a box canyon out of a side valley to the W., which was ab- 
solutely uncrossable by ordinary means and which they had called 
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Tumult Creek. Munday had brought in a quarter-inch steel cable 
and a wheel to run on it and, before Hans and I arrived, had 
placed it across the torrent. The Mundays' in a long day went 
up Tumult Valley, crossed Tumult Glacier, came down on the 
opposite side, and camped. By signaling across to Jim and Sherry 
and after twenty attempts a line was gotten across, the cable secured 
on the high south bank to a log buried under a stone pile, and 
held on the N. bank by two A-frames. In the stream was a huge 
split boulder, in which an intermediate stick was inserted to pre- 
vent too much sagging of the cable as persons or baggage were sent 
across on a small cross bar attached to the six-inch wheel which 
ran along the cable, held in place by the weight suspended from 
it. The stream was about 100 ft. wide. A complete crossing of 
the whole party and all equipment consumed one and a half hours. 

On August 4th, after a previous day of relaying, the six of us 
moved camp, in a long day, ten miles up the main glacier, and 
after some difficulty found a campsite on the west side in the woods 
at dark after Munday had had a nasty fall while crossing a glacial 
brook. A day of reconnaissance by the Mundays and me, and 
relaying from the glacier cache by the others was followed by a 
similar day during which we went up the middle branch of the 
main Klinaklini Glacier for a distance of twenty miles above the 
snout and ten above our Midway camp. On this second day the 
Mundays and I came to very close quarters with a yearling grizzly 
and a large female grizzly with her two young cubs, all at the same 
time, the mother bear at last charging us and stopping only six 
feet from Munday. We were very fortunate to escape unhurt. 
Later in the day we located a good spot for a camp about eight 
miles from Mt. Silverthrone, near the head of this, the west 
central branch, one of three main branches of the huge Klinaklini 
Glacier, the longest of which may turn out to be nearer 35 than 
30 miles in length, measured above the snout of the main glacier. 

After two days of rain, Twenty Mile Camp was made at 5200 
ft. on a heather-covered slope near tree-line, 200 ft. above the ice. 
Then followed four more days of rain. On the 14th we climbed 
a small rock peak behind camp, which because of its shape was 
called Fang. Just below camp was a pond between glacier and 
solid rock, which completely emptied and filled two times during 
the rains. It was perhaps 200 by 100 yards and 80 ft. or more 
in depth. Directly across from camp this branch of the glacier 
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alone was over two miles wide. Half a mile above camp the 
glacier became snow covered. Melting had produced a deeply 
pitted surface, difficult to traverse on foot or ski. The Mundays 
and Bill and Sherry had carried in skis all the way from Stanton’s, 
who had lent the party two pairs abandoned by Watson and Beau- 
mann at the tongue of Franklin Glacier in April, 1934. 

On the 16th a start was made before daylight in rather too 
warm weather for Mt. Silverthrone. After five hours up the 
scarcely frozen surface, we came at eight o’clock to a broad snow 
col from which another long glacier dropped away to the N.E., 
with the peak itself to our left. The climb was an easy snow walk 
with a short steep pitch up to the summit ridge, which we followed 
in a westerly direction in a few minutes to its highest point beyond 
which the rocks dropped away to a divide, on the N. of which 
another new glacier flowed far below tree-line for some eight or 
ten miles. Clouds soon drifted in but not before we had gained 
a fleeting glance at the entirely unknown country to the N., after 
a brief look at Monarch towering impressively twenty-five miles to 
the E. Hans and I had covered 900 miles to get from one peak to 
the other. Our aneroids placed Silverthrone at 9700 ft., a great 
let down from the 11,000 ft. which we had placed it at from Mt. 
Combatant two years before. The clouds now shut out much of 
the view. We returned to camp, and repeated the ascent two days 
later, on the 16th. Sixteen hours were required on both days. 

The second ascent was made after an earlier start and was 
fruitful of an almost complete view for the first half hour on 
top. The mysterious peak near Bella Coola, which could not be 
seen from Monarch, was also invisible from Silverthrone. We 
could not be certain whether the rivers from the two N.-flowing 
glaciers, which evidently united, eventually reached Owitseno 
Lake and Rivers Inlet, or the nearer Kingeowe Inlet. Silver- 
throne, a secondary peak of the range (but the highest for twenty 
miles), yet gives rise to what is the largest glacier so far discov- 
ered in North America, S. of Alaska. At its snout the glacier 
has retreated but a few hundred yards from its farthest point of 
advance in recent times, but has greatly thinned, all along its course. 
From the snout at an altitude of 450 ft. there is a rise of only 4500 
ft. in the first twenty miles of its length, and the bed is compara- 
tively even. Bad crevasses exist principally at the turns. There 
are no important icefalls. 
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On the way out, from Midway camp, we crossed the gently 
rolling ice and climbed up through steep forest to the middle 
ground between the Klinaklini Glacier and river to an altitude of 
some 6400 ft., and had a fine view across to the Waddington and 
Bell groups. There is one good peak of probably at least 11,000 ft., 
W. of Mt. Bell, rising out of the Klinaklini Valley almost its full 
height, which is, however, going to be difficult to reach. 

From our snout camp, we watched several goats on the cliffs 
across the main glacier stream, which joins the Klinaklini River | 
two miles farther on, not far below the canyon which prevents 
travel up the main river valley. This branch may supply as much 
as one-third to one-half of the full volume of the river. The goats 
seemed to be seeking shelter from their enemies, the wolves, tracks 
of which were numerous on the gravel bars, but for each wolf 
track there were scores of bear tracks of all sizes. Bill and Sherry 
were chased 300 yards by one of two grizzlies which they came 
upon while going along the gravel flats on the way out. They 
dropped packs and ran at first, but the bear running the faster, they 
made a stand. It came straight for them, swerving when only 
ten feet away and disappearing into the bush. The actual tracks 
and distances were fully on record in the sand when the rest of the 
party reached the scene a few minutes later. 

On the 24th Stanton and Varley came up to the first cabin 
where we had all arrived the afternoon before, and by noon we 
were all back at his slough cabin. Later in the day we moved 
down to his new log house then in early stages of construction 
near the shore at Dutchman’s Head, the prominent headland be- 
tween the Klinaklini and Franklin River mouths. 

At dawn on the 25th the six of us started for Vancouver in 
Munday’s gas-boat, reaching Minstrel Island after a somewhat 
rough passage down Knight Inlet for the first night’s stop. Two 
black fish, really moderate-sized whales, blew and thrashed about 
in the water quite near, and the usual seals bobbed up at intervals. 
The sail was completed without special incident in three and a half 
days in lovely weather, forest fire thickening the air south of Toba 
Inlet. Hans and I drove down to Mt. Baker Lodge the next day, 
August 29th, and climbed Mt. Baker among the crevasses of the 
N.E. side on the 30th, at the same time that Bill and Sherry, 
stopping off a day on their bus ride to Colorado, were climbing 
Mt. Hood. 





















UPPER 3000 FT. OF MT. MONARCH 


Summit at extreme left 








MT. SILVERTHRONE 
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MT. CLEMENCEAU FROM CHETIN PEAK 
Ascent followed prominent glacier on left, thence up Tiger Glacier to summit 
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On Foot to Distant Canadian Summits 


STERLING B. HENDRICKS 


OW fortunate is man to forget the ardors of back-packing 

that he once endured and how foolish is he consciously to 
plan for more. The only excuse to the knees that ache and the 
back that hurts is that one is but little out of pocket when the 
mountain is reached. There is recompense, too, in the independ- 
ence from all save self. 

Four: Rex Gibson, Bob Hind, John Southard and I, after 
ambitious planning, settled on the Clemenceau area as a worthy 
first objective for a summer’s mountaineering on foot. Other 
expeditions, of which there had been three, had used pack trains 
from Jasper by the way of Fortress Lake to the Wood River and 
from there had back-packed along the slopes of Ghost Mountain 
to the Clemenceau Glacier. Ten years, since the last of these, has 
brought the region closer to the road and we could start from 
Sunwapta Falls that once was two days by trail from Jasper. 

Late evening of July 6th saw us on our way up the Athabaska 
with a good trail easing the sixty-pound packs. Five hours of 
hiking brought us to the river below the mouth of the Chaba, 
where Warden Wells had advised rafting; four hours to build a 
raft and then a few minutes of wild poling and we were across, 
Camp that evening was at the old survey site below Fortress Lake. 
One look at the timber about the lake strengthened our resolve to 
find a way to Clemenceau up the West Chaba. 

River flats and some bush as the stream swept to our side 
of the flats took us to the tongue of the West Chaba Glacier, and 
so easy was the day that there was still time to take part of the 
load to the névé above. The continental divide here is an un- 
broken wall festooned with ice from Mt. Noél to Amundsen. 
Clemenceau, although directly west of us, could best be reached 
by going N. along the glacier and then across the Amundsen- 
Brouillard col at 10,000 ft.; a mountaineer’s way of snow and 
ice, steep for the last 1000 ft. The early part of the day was fair, 
but on the col at 4 P.M. was storm and between us and timber- 
line was the Perry Glacier and what it might choose to bring. 
Three icefalls on the bare glacier were simplified by crampons 
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and after five hours we reached timber and established our fourth 
camp about 700 ft. above Carpe and Hall’s base camp. 

Two following days of rain gave us a needed rest and oppor- 
tunity to move camp to a tongue of timber besides the Young- 
husband Glacier. July 12th, however, was clearing and brought 
out Clemenceau for the first time; its summit, 12,001 ft., not 
more than two miles to the W. and 6200 ft. above us. The day 
was saved by climbing a 10,000-ft. snow peak, the last but one 
on the ridge leading W. from Irvine. This, which is no less 
worthy than its neighbor, we named Chetin after an Everest 
porter. The route was along the Tusk Glacier around to the 
S. of Clemenceau and then up steeper ice directly to the peak; 
six hours. Here in near and distant views was a partial reward 
for our labors. Central peaks of the area lay in a tumbled mass 
before us and the top of Tsar rose above Pic Tordu in the S. 
foreground. Descent was by way of the ridge leading toward 
Irvine, to its low point and then down the N. glacier. 

Dinner that evening consisted of soup (Erbswurst), spinach, 
potatoes, beef, apricots—all dried—bannock and cocoa. It was 
followed by the usual thunder and lightning welling up from the 
Columbia River Valley, which was only ten miles to our W. This 
spoke none too well for Clemenceau on the next day. 

Morning was clear, however, and at 5.40 we were again on 
our way around to the W. It was our plan to take the same route 
as had the previous two parties on the mountain, Hall, Durand, 
Harris, Schwab in 1923; Ostheimer, Maclaurin, Fuhrer in 1927. 
This was up a snow corridor around the S. W. ridge and then up 
the crevassed Tiger Glacier, forming the W. face, to the crest 
of W. ridge, 800 ft. below the summit. Conditions must have been 
similar to those encountered by the other parties, snow to the top 
with the two bergschrunds well bridged. The summit was reached 
at 3.30 after an hour’s wait for clouds to lift. 

I have heard and shared in the belief that high mountains 
are poor vantage points, but now I am not so certain. The Selkirks 
and Purcells were clear from the Big Bend to the Howser Spires, 
with Sir Sandford, Iconoclast, Swiss Peaks and Sir Donald beck- 
oning one for future years. To the S. E. were snow and ice, 
Columbia and its retinue, to the N. E. rock walls later to be visited. 
Any high Canadian summit carries the added charm of the un- 
known stretching to the limits of the horizon. Country unvisited, 
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CHETIN PEAK, CLEMENCEAU ICEFIELD 


Showing route of descent 











WHIRLPOOL GROUP ACROSS ALNUS CREEK FROM MT. CHRISTIE 
Route to Mt. Serenity through low col in center 
1. Mt. Serenity. 2. Mt. Hooker. 3. Mt. Oates. 4. Mt. Scott 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE FROM NEVE OF W. CHABA GLACIER, CROSSED TO 
CLEMENCEAU BASIN 


Photos, S. B. Hendrick 
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mountains unmapped and unnamed, peaks rising clear above ice- 
fields with the endless bush of the lower slopes unseen. 

Cocoa on the way down, over the Primus, and camp at 8.30. 
We had hoped for a traverse, but one would be difficult—there 
is nothing of promise on the N., E., or S.; the E. ridge has a double 
cornice. 

One day fatigue and another rain left us but one climbing day. 
July 16th was brilliant after a cold and cloudless night, so we set 
out for the unclimbed central peaks by way of the Duplicate ice- 
fall; that we ascended near the Duplicate side, Ostheimer, Weber 
and Fuhrer’s route of 1927, beneath Tusk now being out of the 
question. There were just enough leads to get us through and 
perfect crampon snow took us to the col between Sir Ernest, 
10,400 ft., and Duplicate, 10,300 ft., at 10.30, four and a half 
hours from camp. Thirty minutes more and we were on the flat 
top of Duplicate. After a steep glissade on hard snow we started 
for Sir Ernest, rounding it on the N. and ascending the W. face 
in forty minutes. Our real objective had been Shackleton, but 
the new snow on the very steep E. ridge leading from Shackleton- 
Sir Ernest col prevented an attempt. The easiest route would be 
along the S. ridge, and it might be of value to some future party 
to know that the southernmost summit is the highest. 

On the return trip to Sunwapta Falls, we gained the Brouillard- 
Amundsen col by ascending the N. slopes adjacent to the Young- 
husband Glacier, and then traversing around about 800 ft. below 
the top of Perry until striking the névé of the Perry Glacier. 
Within two days we were at the Alpine Club of Canada’s base 
camp on the Athabaska below Lick Creek, and were ready to test 
a new region around the camps established up Fryatt Creek. 

In the Clemenceau region the entire day was spent on ice and 
snow ; the tongue of the glacier being only a hundred yards from 
camp. Fryatt Creek, on the other hand, offered rock and, to the 
surprise of all, far firmer rock than is usually met in the Rockies. 
Mt. Bélanger and the peaks at the end of the valley, in particular, 
are massive red quartzite and one can actually climb steep faces. 
From these peaks we were rewarded with closer view of the region 
to the W. around the Hooker icefield. On clear evenings at the 
Clemenceau camp, Serenity would be tantalizingly close, but here 
it was actually within reach. Thus, it came that we again shoul- 
dered packs and started for distant horizons. 
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Rex Gibson, Bea McNeil, Polly Prescott, Marguerite Schnell- 
bacher and I left the A. C. C. camp in the upper Fryatt Creek 
Valley at 8.45, July 29th. We crossed the Olympus-Parnassus 
col to Lick Creek and the low snow pass to the W. across the con- 
tinental divide. This by easy stages took us to the green, marmot- 
infested alp above Alnus Creek, and by early evening to a camp 
in the valley between the N. and S. Alnus Glaciers. 

Here was our most pleasant camp of the summer; a flower- 
covered glade in the heavy timber besides the creek, with Serenity 
and its neighbors flooded in the light of the waxing moon. The 
creek troubled us, but by morning it was low enough to permit a 
dry-shod crossing. By 6 o’clock we were climbing up through 
the open timber bearing toward the S. Alnus Glacier with Serenity 
as our objective. Striking above the icefall on the bare glacier we 
crossed to the base of the col E. of Serenity. From here rotten 
rock led to the col, which was gained at 9.45. 

Continuing around to the S. we struck up the S. E. face imme- 
diately to the W. of the S. E. glacier. Easy rock led to the base 
of the snow slope, 500 ft. below the summit. This was thin snow 
on ice, and required considerable care. We broke through the 
cornice at 1 p.m. and soon afterwards reached the cairn erected 
by Carpe and Palmer in 1920. The view seemed almost to tran- 
scend that from Clemenceau, which now was the nether pole 
twelve miles to the S. Around us was the Hooker icefield with 
Hooker itself to the W. Wood River and Fortress Lake were at 
our feet, and beyond them Ghost rose with its spotless mantle 
of hanging glaciers. The green timber of Clemenceau Creek led 
S. to the mountain itself and at its foot we could see our camp 
site of the other day, with ribbon-like glaciers running back into 
the icefield. 

Ours was the third visit to Serenity, a second ascent having 
been made by Schoeller and Rahmi in 1928. It is probable that 
the satne route has been followed on the upper part by all three 
parties, although the mountain could be climbed almost any- 
where on the E., S. or W. The return was varied and some 
rather fair rock work was encountered by one rope. Serenity 
was the only reward for the labors of the trip, for the breaking 
up of the A. C. C. camps made it necessary for us to return the 
next day. 
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Midday of August 1st found us with a new supply of food 
riding the train W. to try our fortunes on Robson; Rex Gibson, 
Bob Hind and I. There are three usual and worthy objectives 
for any party on Robson (12,972 ft.) ; to ascend the mountain 
by any route, by a safe route, or by a new route. Actually, the 
best of plans too often run afoul of the weather; the steady W. 
wind bringing snow and storm even down to the bivouac sites. 
We fortunately enjoyed the crystal clearness of a general baromet- 
ric high and found the mountain in far better conditions than 
have existed since 1924. 

It was our plan again to follow in the footsteps of Hall, who 
in 1934, with Hans Fuhrer, had climbed the mountain by approxi- 
mately the route of descent used by McCarthy, Foster and Kain. 
This crosses the lower glacier and ascends past the upper icefall 
on its E. side, and after crossing the upper glacier continues along 
the ice ridge formed by the S. E. and N. E. faces. Our camp 
was at the A. C. C. upper bivouac site below the lower icefall. 
From here in the light of the full moon we saw a great mountain 
to the S. which puzzled us since it seemed so near at hand. Reason 
convinced us that it was none other than Clemenceau from the 
summit of which only the trace of Robson had been visible. 

We left the bivouac at 4.30 and after crossing the lower icefall 
put on the rope and crampons to try our luck with potential 
avalanches sweeping the lower glacier; these could be outrun. 
Within two hours the rocks of the gully forming the E. side of 
the upper icefall were reached and these were safely climbed far 
to the left; the gully itself was free of snow and probably safe. 
We crossed it above the last serac of the icefall and gained the 
upper glacier which we crossed bearing toward the W. to avoid 
overhanging ice formations. Here on safe and easy ground I, 
leading at that time, selected a poor route and tried to save it by 
climbing an overhanging ice wall. On the second attempt I came 
off and pulled Bob with me, falling some 60 ft. down steep 
ice to gentler slopes below. There I met an ice axe, that had been 
used as a foot hold, and broke the full brunt of the fall with my 
neck on its end. This was bad and it was an hour before we were 
again on our way, disconsolately. The summit, after considerable 
ice work, was reached at 1.30. 

From the summit we could see the redoubtable northwest aréte 
and its ice-coated gendarmes. The upper part of the ridge is really 
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ice of the steep north glacier. This year one could probably have 
traversed along on the S. face below the ridge, the rock, although 
very smooth looking, being free of snow. There is, however, 
even a better way that I have long looked at ; namely, the rounded 
ridge leading steeply down toward The Helmet to the N. We 
looked at it closely and were convinced that the climbing would 
have been only reasonably difficult and absolutely free from dan- 
gers of falling ice or cornices. Our condition, however, made it 
impossible for us to take the opportunity for a traverse that comes 
so seldom to one on Robson. We reluctantly turned our backs 
on these temptations and returned to camp, in five hours, by the 
route of ascent. 

The summer’s wayfaring ended with the precipitous hike off 
the slopes of Robson and then along the cedar-lined Fraser trail 
back to Hargreave’s place. As one now writes from the ease of a 
chair never does a vestige of the back-packing labor rise to plague 
the memory of a perfect summer. Through the bush and beyond 
the ridges are still snow and ice lands of incomparable beauty for 
those with the will to go. 
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A Tour in Swedish Lapland 


Dona_Lp W. Brown 


APLAND is an ethnological rather than political name, since 
the country inhabited by the Lapps extends from the Atlantic 
in northern Norway, across Sweden and Finland to the Kola 
Peninsula in Russia. Of this country the part of most interest 
to the climber and the walker is that district in northern Sweden 
bounded approximately on the S. by the Arctic Circle, on the W. 
by Norway, and on the N. and E. by the railroad, running N. W. 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Atlantic. While there is in Russia 
a railroad extending to the Arctic, and in Finland a road going 
N. to the ocean, it is only in this district in Sweden that the interior 
of the country is readily accessible to the tourist. 

The mountains of Lapland are mostly concentrated in this 
region, for N. and E. the country is one more of low, open hills 
and rolling tundra, covered sparsely with dwarf birch. The water- 
shed follows closely the international boundary between Norway 
and Sweden, and it is here, around Sulitelma’ and to the N., that 
the heaviest glaciation is found. The highest mountains, how- 
ever, are to the E., entirely in Sweden, in a range running N. 
and S. about 100 miles in length, and averaging thirty miles in 
width. Kebnekaise (2123 m.) is the highest, with about a dozen 
more around 2000 m. This range is divided in the middle by a 
chain of long, and very narrow, lakes, going almost from the 
Norwegian boundary on the W. about 100 miles S. E. To the 
N. and S. are other long, narrow lakes, reaching up to, but not 
going through, the mountains. These lakes provide the most con- 
venient means of communication with the interior, a regular motor- 
boat service being maintained on them. 

It is not surprising that Swedish Lapland is so little known to 
English-speaking people, for it is a distant land, and one seldom 
written of in English.? Moreover, there are neither great and 
spectacular mountains to bring the climber, nor wonders of nature 
to attract the curious; with the result that Swedish Lapland is 
left for those with a “temperament, friendly to the tranquillity 





14.J., 20, 443. 
2 The only article known to the writer will be found in A. J., 41, 355. 
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of solitude,” who are satisfied with walking and easy climbing, 
and are content with the quieter joys found below the snow-line. 
For such, the wild and lonely beauty of Lapland, and the weird- 
ness of its white nights, will have a strong appeal. 

It is the Svenska Turistf6reningen, known as the STF, that 
one has to thank for the amenities of life in Swedish Lapland. 
This excellent organization has opened up the interior to the 
walker and the climber. It has built the “Turiststations” and huts, 
blazed the trails, established the motorboat service on the lakes, 
and published guide-books (in Swedish only) and maps. For 
5 krone, one can join the STF, and it is money well spent; 
since membership includes a 10 percent reduction in fares, and 
lower prices in the “Turiststations” and huts. The former are 
actually small hotels, food and service being available. They 
vary in size and appointments in direct ratio to their difficulty of 
access, but are all immaculately clean and most comfortable. The 
“stugan” is a small, wooden hut, unattended, but completely 
equipped for cooking and sleeping. One need bring only one’s 
food. These also vary in size from a single room with bunks 
for four, to a three-room affair with accommodations for six- 
teen. Likewise used occasionally for overnight stops in the moun- 
tains, is the “katan,” the indigenous Lapp hut. 

One morning last July, I descended from the train a few 
miles south of the Arctic Circle in northern Sweden, at the little 
station of Murjek, about twenty-one hours N. of Stockholm. We 
were soon off in the daily bus for Jokkmokk, travelling through 
the forest on a good dirt road. The country was typical of the 
greater part of northern Sweden, endless stretches of pine and 
birch forest, with an occasional isolated farm in the midst of a 
clearing. We crossed many rushing rivers, with much white water, 
all flowing southeast towards the Gulf of Bothnia. The Arctic 
Circle was unceremoniously crossed just before Jokkmokk, where 
we stopped for luncheon; afterwards changing to a smaller bus, 
in which we went as far as Bjorkholmen, where the road ends. 
Here began the six-hour boat ride to Kvikkjokk, where we arrived 
about quarter past ten in the evening. The first part of this 
trip is down Skalka Lake, at the end of which are rapids which 
cannot be navigated, so one leaves the motorboat and walks about 
a mile to Saggat, the next lake. Low, wooded hills line these 
lakes, with an occasional Lapp settlement of red wooden houses 
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on the shore, while in the N. W. rise the distant mountains with 
patches of snow. 

Kvikkjokk is a small Lapp village, situated at the far western 
end of Saggat, in the midst of open fields, covering the delta 
formed by two rivers flowing into the lake. This being a village 
of settled Lapps, there is a small wooden church, and well-built 
houses, painted the usual red, with but a few “kator.” The 
Turiststation, with accommodations for thirty, is a large wooden 
building in the woods on a low hill behind the village, with the 
rapids of the Kamajokk roaring behind it. After a large dinner, 
consisting of the usual Scandinavian “smorgabord,” we all turned 
in. I shared my room with an elderly Swede, who spoke no English 
and little German; but he was very deaf, so we got along splen- 
didly, quite heedless of linguistic difficulties. 

It was 12.30 p.m. the next day before I was off, heading 
N. for Partestugan, twelve miles distant. There was a light 
rain falling, and the day was dark and misty, with low clouds 
covering the surrounding mountains. At 4 o’clock I had reached 
the hut, after a pleasant walk through thin birch and pine woods, 
over an easy trail, well marked by the red paint blazes of the 
STF. The “stugan” is well situated on a small promontory at 
the N. end of Sjabatjokk, with a nice view to the S. over the lake 
and the surrounding hills. Near the hut was a “katan,” the earth- 
covered, dome-shaped dwelling used by the nomadic Lapps in 
the mountains. These “kator” are occasionally used for over- 
night stops, when nothing better is available. The STF keep 
blankets and cooking utensils in some and, in fact, one can spend 
quite a comfortable night in a “katan.” In the “‘stugan” were a 
number of other tourists, Swedes and Danes, all heading S. They 
spoke either German or some English, and were most friendly. 

The others in the hut were not yet up when I left the next 
morning at 7.30, under another low ceiling of clouds, with mists 
covering the landscape and a light rain falling. For an hour the 
trail went due N., through more woods, and mosquitoes, rising 
gradually the while, until after a short steep pitch, it came out 
above timberline on to open moor-like country. Here the trail 
was marked by cairns and red paint marks on rocks. The next 
two hours I walked in the clouds across typical “fjall” country, 
rocky and barren, with coarse, brownish grass under foot, and 
small, scrubby gorse-like bushes. A few white and purple wild 
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flowers were the only touch of color in the somber scene. Rein- 
deer would suddenly appear out of the mist, stand questioningly 
a moment, then turn and trot noiselessly into the void. The 
occasional cry of a bird and the rushing of a brook, were the 
only sounds to break the utter stillness. 

Only too soon the trail descended again into the woods, where 
the mosquitoes were waiting, timberline apparently being the limit 
of their operations. A little more than an hour’s walking and I 
had reached the shore of Laidaure. It had been explained to me 
at Partestugan that on the far side of the lake was a Lapp with 
a boat and an outboard motor, whom one summoned by building 
a fire. It had stopped raining by now, and all the available wood 
was thoroughly soaked, so I cheated and produced a most un- 
woodsmanlike fire by means of a tin of benzine which I was carry- 
ing for my Primus. I soon heard a welcome putt-putt out on the 
lake, and in a few minutes I was heading N. across Laidaure. 
The low clouds at the W. end of the lake were very dishearten- 
ing, as according to the map I should have had a good view of 
fine mountains. The valley of the Rapaaddno River, flowing into 
Laidaure at its W. end, leads up into Sareks National Park, the 
wildest and most interesting part of Swedish Lapland. No trails 
or huts, and the greatest concentration of mountains over 2000 
m., as well as the largest icefields E. of Sulitelma. 

The crossing took fifteen minutes in the boat, and from the 
lake shore it was a ten-minute walk up to Aktsestugan, situated 
on the upper edge of a large clearing in the woods, with a number 
of Lapp houses in the nearby fields. In good weather the hut, 
large and comfortable, with three rooms, would be a nice place to 
stay, having a fine view over the lake and the mountains in the 
W.; but the mosquitoes are bad. Beyond the hut the trail went 
up through more woods at a good grade for an hour, before the 
woods gradually thinned out and finally gave way to the open 
plateau. Across this I went for two hours, the low clouds and 
distant mists shutting out any view. After a gradual descent, 
at 4.15 p.m., I reached Situojaure, another lake to be crossed. On 
this lake there was no motorboat, so I had to row; and moreover, 
there was only one boat on my side of the lake, which meant 
three trips across, as all good tourists in Lapland make sure that 
there is a boat left on either side of the lake when they have 
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finally crossed themselves. To make this possible, the STF pro- 
vides three boats on each lake. 

Given a normal boat, the rowing would be but a pleasant 
change from walking. But a Lapp boat is not normal in the 
eyes of anyone save a Lapp. It is primitive and picturesque, and 
most unpractical. However, the one I found on Situojaure floated, 
and with patience and perseverance could be made to advance in 
a crablike fashion, with the result that, after an hour’s labor, I 
had covered the mile and a half to the other side. In the vicinity 
of the landing place, identified by the presence of the other two 
boats, were a number of Lapp huts, “kator,” which providentially 
I found inhabited. In a few moments I had made a deal with a 
Lapp to row the boat back again for the small fortune of 3 krone, 
the Lapp little realizing that I would have ransomed my soul 
to avoid further crew activities. With twenty-five miles, not in- 
cluding the lake, behind me, I was glad to find Sitojaurestugan, 
my stopping place for the night, but a short distance from the 
lake, and I was soon comfortably settled in one of its two rooms, 
contented to have the place to myself. From the window I 
could see two small specks out on the lake, the Lapp and his small 
son, poor lad, hard at it, and I confessed to myself that had it 
not been for the Lapps and 3 krone, the next tourists coming 
N. would probably have had to swim. 

I was away the next morning in leisurely fashion about 8.30, 
having only sixteen miles ahead of me to Saltoluokta Turiststa- 
tion. After a half hour’s gentle clmbing, I was once more clear 
of the woods, but with rain and low clouds preventing much in 
the way of views. For the next four hours the trail went along 
a broad open valley, the Ausutsvagge, with even less vegetation 
than usual, though considerable bird life. As I began the descent 
to the Turiststation by the lake shore, the clouds lifted sufficiently 
for me to have a good view N. W. up the narrow Paijeb Luleju- 
jaure, stretching between steep mountainsides to the famous 
Stora Sjofallet (literally, “big water falls”), at the end of the 
lake, where but a narrow buttress separates the Kartjejaure from 
Paijeb, 125 ft. below it. To the E. lay Langas, a continuation of 
Paijeb, the two lakes forming a part of that chain of lakes which 
here cuts diagonally across the range from E. to W. At 1.30 p.m. 
I reached Saltoluotka, a large and luxurious building, in the woods 
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of birch and pine which usually are to be found lining the lake 
shores. 

Saltoluotka Turiststation can be reached without the effort 
of walking, and hence is large, with accommodations for forty- 
seven, and popular. A six-hour boat trip up the lakes from the 
railroad station at Luspebryggan brings most visitors. Only once 
a week, however, can the trip from the railroad to the falls and 
back be made in two days, with the night spent at Saltoluotka, 
accordingly that night the Turiststation is full; the rest of the 
week it is relatively quiet, and a delightful place to stay. It is 
in the center of fine walking country, with grand views to be had 
from the nearby mountains, easily climbable from the Turiststation. 

Most of the following day I spent going by motorboat up 
the lakes, actually seeing the sun momentarily in the morning, 
though the afternoon was, as usual, grey and rainy. I stopped 
to view Stora Sjéfallet, which seemed relatively impressive ; then 
changed boats and went on up the KaArtejejaure. At its head a 
small dam and power station are being built, and there is a small 
workers’ village ; likewise another Turiststation, Suorva, by name. 
This is probably the least attractive place in Lapland. In the 
afternoon another boat took me up the next lake, Suorvajaure, to 
Vakkotavarekatan, about a half hour’s run. In this “katan” 
I spent a very comfortable night, using my Primus for cooking, 
and sleeping on a bed of reindeer skins. The boat trip from Salto- 
luokta is through good scenery, the lakes being shut in a good 
part of the way by steep mountainsides, rocky and barren, though 
the mountains themselves are not very high. Where the woods 
line the shore, the slopes are usually more gradual, generally lead- 
ing up to open plateaus with higher mountains behind. 

I was greeted by sun in the morning, and it remained actually 
half clear until afternoon, and I was grateful, for the ten-mile 
walk from Vakkotavarekatan over the open plateau to Teusa- 
jaure offers exceptionally fine views. A half hour’s walk up a 
steep trail took me above timberline, where I finally got a full 
view to the S. across Suorvajaure and the plateau beyond to the 
distant mountains and glaciers in Sareks National Park. This 
district contains several mountain massifs, notably, Sarjoktjakko, 
Alkasfjallet and Partefjallet, all of which should offer good, 
though unspectacular, climbing. An hour further, and I had a 
splendid view of Akka, isolated and imposing in appearance, on 
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the horizon to the W. This mountain is, after Kebnekaise, the 
most frequently climbed in the region; the others, in fact, being 
rarely climbed at all. It is easy of access, the motorboat taking 
one to Akkastugan at its base, and equally easy of ascent, with 
a good view as reward. 

The trail soon began gradually to descend towards Teusajaure, 
where I was finally stuck for the three trips, there being neither 
Lapp nor motorboat to do the work for me. The lake was only 
about 300 yards across, but a side wind coming down the lake 
produced white caps and made the going slow, with the result that 
I spent an hour in making the three trips. I stopped for lunch 
in Teusajaurekatan on the far shore, where I found three Ger- 
mans en route S. W. to Norway. The time passed easily around 
the fire, with talk of Lapland and far-away places, and not a 
word of politics. It was late before I was off again, for the six- 
mile walk over another plateau to my last lake, Kaitumjaure. This 
one, likewise, was short in distance but long in work, and it took 
me half an hour of vigorous rowing and cursing to cross; the 
wind from the wrong direction, the waves and the inconsiderate 
fate which put so many lakes in Lapland, all sharing my maledic- 
tions. On the far side of the lake were two “kator,” neither with 
an inhabited air; but the gods were kind, and in the first into 
which I stuck my head I found a Lapp. Another deal was quickly 
made, and I went my way rejoicing, leaving the rowing situation 
in his capable hands. The rest of the day I spent in a grand walk 
heading due N., through the valley of the Tjaktjajokk to Singi- 
stugan, nine miles distant, where I arrived about 7.30. The 
weather had been growing worse all afternoon, the clouds sink- 
ing steadily, but the rain held off. 

Singistugan has the finest location of any hut in Lapland, being 
placed in splendid isolation, in the middle of a broad basin, formed 
by the junction of four valleys, surrounded by mountains. It 
is the place where the main trail heading N., up the valley of the 
Tjaktjajokk, is joined by the trail coming in from Kebnekaise 
Turiststation to the E. In 1935, having come in this way, I fol- 
lowed the trail N. to Abisko, the large hotel on the railroad, much 
visited by those induced by tourist agencies to peer at picture- 
card Lapps, and contemplate the midnight sun. Abisko is a 
disappointing end to a glorious walk through very fine scenery. 
It can be reached easily in two days from Singistugan, the night 
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being spent at Alesjaurestugan. A pass is crossed, in July liable 
to be well covered with snow, which is likely to prove sufficiently 
deep and soft to make the crossing tiresome. There are, like- 
wise, several torrents to ford, which, early in the season, may 
well be high, and provide some entertainment. This part of Lap- 
land, to the N. of the chain of lakes dividing the range, is to my 
mind far more attractive than the region traversed by the trail to 
the S. of the lakes. There is less timber, no mosquitoes, and more 
mountains. 

The night in Singistugan I had to myself, both spirit and 
body being the happier thereby. For it is a minute hut, with only 
two bunks in which four persons can squeeze themselves. Being 
alone, I could spread out at my ease; and gaze contentedly over 
the surrounding country. The flat valley bottom is green with 
meadows, filled last year with herds of reindeer. On all sides 
rise abruptly bleak and rocky mountains, in early July likely to 
be well covered with snow. In the midst of such a scene, the 
world seems unreal in the eerie light of a white summer night. 
The sun rests behind the mountains in the N., and there is a long, 
lingering afterglow. Then the atmosphere is permeated gradually 
by a light similar to neither dawn, nor dusk, nor daylight; but 
unique unto itself. Familiar scenes become strange, and the world 
changes. Such was my experience of summer nights in Lapland 
with the good weather that I had in 1935. On this visit, the 
surroundings of Singistugan were dark and gloomy under the 
low-hanging black clouds, and the valleys, disappearing into the 
mists, seemed to lead off into unimaginable space. 

The next morning was even wetter, the rain coming down 
steadily with a strong head wind blowing it into me, and the ten- 
mile walk to Kebnekaise Turiststation became almost a swim. 
The Ladtjodalen, through which the first half of the trail leads, 
is a narrow valley, savage and forbidding, with steep sides of 
scree and rock, and huge boulders scattered around. It is a strik- 
ing place even in good weather, but this time it seemed rendered 
even more impressive by the darkly veiling mists, suggesting 
the unseen. The bottom of the Ladtjovagge, the broad valley on 
the far side of which the Turiststation is situated, behind a small 
knoll, turned out to be almost a lake. Across this I waded, the 
actual fording of streams being noticeable only by the fact that 
the water was deeper and faster. At length I reached the Turist- 
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station, glad to be back again, having fond recollections of my 
1935 visit. Here were warmth, food and comfort, and the usual 
kindly welcome found throughout Lapland. 

Kebnekaise is the least visited of the Turiststations, being the 
most isolated, and accessible only by the use of one’s legs. It has 
accommodations for only twenty-eight, but is most comfortable ; 
with a large combined living and dining room and the kitchen on 
the ground floor, and upstairs dormitories for men and women. 
I found the place but a third full, a group of young Scandinavians 
being the only visitors. They were all very friendly and cordial, 
with German and broken English most frequently used. In 
summer, Kebnekaise Turiststation is a delightful place to stay; 
in the month of April, when it is open for a few weeks, it becomes 
a paradise for skiers, at least for those who can ski without moun- 
tain railways. It is the base for what is probably the most interest- 
ing climbing to be had in Lapland, namely, the face climbs on 
Kebnekaise and Kaskasatjakko ; though I am not certain that there 
are not good routes to be found on other mountains as well. The 
views in all directions from the Turiststation are very fine, and 
there are a number of excursions in the vicinity, as well as minor 
ascents in the Kebnekaise group. I climbed the mountain itself 
in 1935, taking the ordinary route, which I found quite unin- 
teresting. One can go all the way with one’s hands in one’s pockets, 
there being no technical difficulties; and four hours take one 
to the summit. The view from here is well worth the effort. 
To the N., W. and S., as far as one can see there are only low, 
rolling snow-capped mountains, while to the E. the country is less 
mountainous, a greenish-brown in color, with little snow, and 
several lakes. 

On this visit I had hoped to climb Kaskasatjakko, but another 
day of bad weather exhausted my patience ; so the following after- 
noon I reluctantly left the Turiststation, and started down the 
valley, going E. towards Nikkaluokta. It was still raining, and 
the views of Kebnekaise rising up behind one, which one should 
be able to enjoy, were hidden by the clouds. It is a pleasant walk 
down the valley, through thin woods of dwarf birch and along 
the shore of Ladtjojaure, then through more woods and across 
a few fields to the village of Nikkaluotka, a Lapp settlement of 
both houses and “kator,” situated at the head of Paittasjarvi. 
Here there is a “stugan,” kept for the STF by P. Haugli, the 
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genial Lapp boatman, who runs the motorboat which takes one 
down the lakes to Kallasluspa. Unfortunately I found this 
“stugan” already full with tourists who were going in to Kebne- 
kaise, so I and the other three tourists who were going out, were 
put up in a Lapp house. This was a palatial building of two 
rooms, built in a moment of extravagance and pride by a Lapp 
who had grown rich in his old age, but who still preferred to live 
in his “katan” in a nearby field, and apparently kept his house 
for purposes of exhibition only. 

We were away the next morning in the boat at 6.30, for the 
thirty-mile ride down Paittasjarvi and Kaalasjarvi, two long, 
narrow lakes surrounded by low, wooded, rolling hills, with ex- 
citing fast water connecting the two, down which the boat went 
at a great speed. We debarked at Kaalasluspa at the eastern 
end of Kaalasjarvi, after a ride of about four hours, during which 
we had our last views of Kebnekaise far behind us. This is an- 
other village of settled Lapps, consisting only of actual buildings, 
without the more primitive “katan.” From Kaalasluspa there is 
a pleasant walk of six miles through the usual birch and pine 
woods to Kalixfors, the railroad station. Here I took the first 


train N. for Narvik in Norway, leaving Lapland with a determina- 
tion to return for a third visit. 
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VIEW S. E. FROM CHABA N. STATION 
Showing Athahaska Valley and peaks in valley of Gong Lake 

Mt. Confederation. 2. Pk. 10,300 ft. 3. Pk. 10.500 ft. 4. Pk. 10,150 ft. 5. Pk. 10,100 ft. 
6. Mt. Woolley. 7. Mt. Alberta. 8. N. Twin. 9. S. Twin 
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E. CHABA GLACTER FROM DATS N. STATION 


1. Sundial Peak. 2. Habel’s “Mt. Chaba." 3. Chaba Peak 
Photos, Interprovincial Survey 
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PEAKS OF HABEL CREEK SEEN ACROSS ATHABASKA VALLEY FROM 
WARWICK STATION 
1. Pk. 10,700 ft. 2. Pk. 10,900 ft. 3. Mt. Stutfield 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE S. OF SUNDIAL PEAK 


Showing pass to Tsar Creek 


. Pk. 10,000 ft. at junction of Bush-Tsar divide with main watershed (ascended 1936 
2. Pks. 10,240 ft. and 10,160 ft. (ascended 1931). 3. Pks. 10,190 ft. and 9600 ft. (ascende 
1936). 4. Toronto Glacier, with pass leading from Athabaska River to Tsar Creek. 

Photos, Interprovincial Surve 











Ascents Along the Athabaska 


Francis S. NortH 


_ highway from Jasper toward Lake Louise runs south- 
ward through the jackpine forests of the Athabaska River, 
past the great falls with rainbows in its spray, and on to the Sun- 
wapta Canyon. Near Milepost-29 sharp peaks rise in the S., and 
Mt. Columbia for an instant is visible in blue distance. 

Early in the summer of 1936, E. Cromwell, E. Cromwell, Jr., 
J. M. Thorington and the writer made a four weeks’ trip into the 
region at the Athabaska and Chaba river-sources, to obtain addi- 
tional information concerning it and to climb as many peaks as 
time and weather permitted. The results of exploration have 
been described elsewhere,’ the present paper covering the moun- 
taineering in greater detail. 

Setting out from Sunwapta Falls on June 27th behind Curly 
Phillips’ efficient packtrain we crossed the burned-over ground 
toward the Chaba-Athabaska junction. After a long day’s march, 
the latter part in cold rain, we established camp 1300 ft. above the 
main river on the W. shore of Gong Lake, a narrow jade-green 
expanse of water more than a mile in length, its valley in the N. 
part of the Athabaska-Sunwapta angle, almost E. of Fortress 
Lake pass. 

Two days later, when weather cleared, we reconnoitred the 
head of our valley, finding that the lake is fed by a large snowfield 
possibly fifteen square miles if its tributaries be included. On 
June 30th we left camp at 6.15 and followed the inlet stream to 
the glacier at the valley’s head, our way being made somewhat 
easier by a faint game trail. Nevertheless, it was slow work, and 
the sun was high when we roped, E. C. leading, and set out across 
the snow-covered glacier. Our objective was an unnamed peak 
(10,300 ft.), second highest of the mountains hemming in the 
valley. We reached a col at the foot of its W. ridge, weather 
turning bad, redoubling our efforts and forgetting weary legs 
unused to such exertion. At 3.00 we were on the summit, with 





1‘The North Wing of the Columbia Group,’ 4. J., 48, 291. This article 
contains a map of the peaks within the Sunwapta-Athabaska angle. For 
| ome 7 heads of Chaba and Athabaska Rivers consult Interprovincial 
eet 23. 
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light snow falling. Icy rocks made the descent hazardous, but 
the clouds broke away for an instant and, across a narrow hang- 
ing glacier, the green meanderings of the Sunwapta could be seen. 
In cold rain and gathering darkness we raced to camp. 

At 5.30 on the morning of July 2nd, E. Cromwell and the 
writer set out for an attempt on the fine rock peak (10,000 ft.) 
named ‘Mt. Confederation’ by A. J. Ostheimer who, with Hans 
Fuhrer, made an abortive attempt on it in 1927. From this fact 
and our examinations with binoculars, we anticipated more than 
ordinary difficulty and were not disappointed. Skirting the W. 
end of Gong Lake, we climbed straight upwards through fallen 
timber and then grass slopes into a large couloir which descends 
from the W. ridge of the mountain. After examining the ridge, 
which is broken by two smooth, vertical steps, we decided in 
favor of a traverse E. along a broad, upward-slanting ledge, which 
crosses the S. face about 1000 ft. below the summit. This ledge, 
for the most part easy and well-defined, in places peters out, 
forcing rather ticklish traverses beneath vertical chimneys, which 
at this early date had become waterfalls. However, we continued 
our course without incident, and after a traverse of approximately 
two miles found ourselves below the E. ridge of the peak. At 
this point we abandoned the ledge and climbed a buttress directly 
above, coming out on the E. ridge about 500 or 600 yds. from 
the summit and 500 ft. below it. The aréte here is very narrow 
and steep; traverses on either N. or S. faces are out of the ques- 
tion. So Cromwell, who was leading, attacked the first problem, 
a vertical pitch 25 ft. high with very few holds. He conquered 
it after a stiff struggle, the sacks were hauled up, and afterwards 
the writer. Here we paused to take stock of the situation; 
it was noon, we had been climbing steadily for six and a half 
hours, and the difficulties had only begun. Before us, the ridge 
stretched level to the base of an overhanging tower, but unfor- 
tunately the ridge was not continuous; directly in front of us 
was a five-foot gap, whose farther edge was some three or four 
feet lower than the tower we stood on. To go across would have 
been easy—a jump and the thing was done—but to return was 
a different matter. With an extra rope we could have con- 
structed a bridge, but we had none. And even if we could be 
sure of returning across the cleft, the difficulties beyond looked 
even worse. There was but one thing to do, and after building 
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a small cairn we drove in a piton and roped off down the vertical 
pitch. Retracing our route with some difficulty, we reached camp 
at 6.30 P.M., two steps ahead of a heavy rainstorm. Having in- 
spected Confederation from every angle with binoculars and hav- 
ing had one “close-up,” both of us are convinced that our route 
offers the best hope for success, not only because the difficulties 
on the E. ridge seem less formidable than elsewhere, but also 
because of the stratification. 

The weather now seemed to have set in definitely for the worse, 
and we employed the time in moving to camp at the head of the 
E. fork of the Chaba River, only a few hundred yards from the 
snout of the beautiful Chaba Glacier. On the way to Fortress 
Lake one passes marshy acres, brilliant with sprays of orchids. 
The packtrain came upon a startled bear, coal-black against emerald 
grass, the tips of his hairs glistening from the wet. Along the 
upper course of the river elk were frequently seen in the willow 
thickets. 

From excellent campground we set out at 4.45 a.m., July 6th, 
for Chaba Peak (10,500 ft.), highest point of the district, which 
we believed to be unclimbed. The Chaba Glacier,” level and not 
badly crevassed, provides a perfect highway to the foot of a 
magnificent icefall, which constitutes the greatest problem of this 
climb. E. Cromwell, keeping close to the true right bank of the 
glacier, did a fine job of route-finding and in addition chipped 
several hundred steps in the hard snow. The slope is very steep, 
and near the top of the icefall unusually large névé crevasses 
complicate matters. Nevertheless, in little more than three hours 
we were through, and no further difficulties intervened. We 
stood on the chilly, windswept summit rocks shortly before noon, 
and found to our surprise a neat stoneman with the cards of 
E. Schoeller, of Breslau, and Julius Rahmi, of Pontresina, who 
made the first ascent the autumn of 1928, while on a hunting trip.* 
However, we had the honor of being the first guideless party to 
make the climb. 

Two days later the same party made the second ascent of the 
10,300-ft. peak just E. of Chaba Peak. This mountain was climbed 
by Jean Habel in 1901 and was named ‘Chaba Peak’ by him.* To 





2 This tongue has retreated 559 ft. since 1927. 
8 They also made the second ascent of Mt. Serenity, from Fortress Lake. 
*‘The Western Sources of the Athabasca,’ Appal., x, 40. 
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avoid confusion we called it Chaba Minor. Our route lay up the 
main Chaba Glacier and then up its E. lateral tributary, Habel’s 
route. The only difficulties were a short but steep icefall, and a 
steep couloir leading to the W. ridge of the mountain, which was 
filled with powder snow on the surface and lined with ice beneath. 
Surmounting this we reached the level summit at 11 a.m. and found 
there, after some searching, Habel’s card in a round metal box.* 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of his ascent was his in- 
ducing his cook and packer, who had never done any mountaineer- 
ing, toaccompany him. After a pleasant hour on top we descended 
by the same route, reaching camp for tea. 

Our work in this district now was finished, and the next day 
we struck camp and moved in two long marches to camp at the 
head of the W. terminal fork of the Athabaska, where Thoring- 
ton and the Cromwells had camped in 1931,° across the valley 
from the cliffs of Mt. King Edward. The nearby tongue of the 
Toronto Glacier affords convenient access to the mountains form- 
ing the watershed between the Athabaska and Tsar Creek. After 
a day of rain we left camp at 4.45, on July 12th, and made our 
way in threatening weather up the Toronto Glacier to Toronto 
Pass, on the watershed. Here virtue was rewarded: the weather 
cleared. Proceeding rapidly across the glacier which gives rise 
to the E. fork of Tsar Creek, we mounted a steep icefall, crossed 
a difficult bergschrund, and at 11 a.m. stood on an unnamed 
summit (9600 ft.) overlooking terminal forks of Tsar Creek. 
After a short rest, E. Cromwell still leading, we descended a short 
distance and then followed a long, undulating snow aréte S. to 
a second unnamed peak (10,100 ft.) in two hours more. From 
this summit we had a fine view S. to Bush Mountain across a 
wilderness of glacier-hung ranges, extremely difficult to reach 
from either side of the watershed. After a short halt for pho- 
tography we turned our attention to the descent, which was effected 
by a different route as far as Toronto Pass. The distance we 
had covered from camp was, however, so great that it was not 
until 8.30 that we stumbled into camp. 





5 “Jean Habel, D. u. Oe. A. V., Germany ; Dan Campbell, guide and packer, 
Banff; Fred Ballard, guide and cook, Michigan. Climbed this mountain 
on August Ist, 1901, on a most beautiful, cloudless day. Vivat sequens.” 

6 ‘Up the Athabaska Valley,’ C. A. J., xx, 30. 
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July 13th was a fine, clear day, but the party was not up to 
another climb so soon after the “double-header.” But on the 
14th we were off at 4.45 again and made better time, thanks to a 
trail which we had cut through a particularly dense stretch of 
undergrowth. Instead of crossing Toronto Pass we turned S. 
up the broad, gently rising surface of the S. W. branch of the 
Toronto Glacier. Walking was good on the hard snow, and we 
made rapid progress. With no difficulty save a huge cornice on 
the summit, which made us walk gingerly, we sat down for lunch 
at 11.15. A cold wind soon drove us off, however, and retracing 
our steps, we plowed painfully down the six miles of glacier in 
a blazing sun and so back to camp in time for dinner. The peak 
we had ascended has an elevation of 10,000 ft. and, although not 
outstanding in appearance, is commanding in position, being located 
on the main watershed at the junction of the Bush-Tsar divide. 

Our trip was drawing to a close; so we moved camp to the 
head of Habel Creek, on the E. side of the Athabaska, for our 
final objective. This was a big, dome-shaped peak (10,900 ft.) 
on the watershed between the Sunwapta and Habel Creek, which 
Collie named ‘Stutfield,’ but which is unnamed on the Survey map. 
This peak was one of the highest unclimbed mountains left in 
the Canadian Rockies, and we were most anxious to do it. 
It lies far back from the nearest campsite; so an early start was 
indicated. Accordingly, at 3.30 a.m. on July 17th, the four of us 
crossed Habel Creek on an uncomfortably shaky log and turned 
E. up the moraine of the glacier which flows down from the N. E. 
angle of the Columbia icefield. After two hours’ walking over 
the moraine further progress was barred by a high cirque with 
seven waterfalls cascading over its walls, beneath the cliffs of 
Mt. Stutfield. We turned the barrier by scrambling over grassy 
slopes on the left, followed by a short, steep rock pitch, which 
brought us out into a high valley with alps, evidently the resort 
of mountain goat. Following the valley E., we regained the glacier 
above the cirque and ascended steeply S., where the glacier 
descends in a fine icefall, E. Cromwell leading through this diffi- 
cult and complicated barrier. So steep was the slope that many 
steps were cut in hard ice; crampons would have facilitated the 
work. Once above this difficulty, however, our troubles were 
over; nothing remained but a gentle, rounded ridge of broken 
rock. Easily overcoming this, we reached the summit snow at 
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12.15. The view was magnificent ; we could see the camp of the 
crew working on the Jasper-Lake Louise highway in the Sun- 
wapta Valley. But a cold wind again put an end to idleness, and 
we prepared to descend. Following the same route and only occa- 
sionally having to deepen the steps in the icefall, we made rapid 
progress and without adventure arrived back in camp in time 
for a late supper. 

The next day was, not unnaturally, a rest day, but early on 
July 19th the two Cromwells and the writer set out for Mt. 
Woolley (11,170 ft.) which had been climbed in 1925 by the 
Japanese conquerors of Mt. Alberta. We were anxious, how- 
ever, to make the first guideless ascent, and it was also our last 
chance at a climb, for we were leaving for Jasper next day. 
Keeping near the cascade which descends from the cirque E. of 
Mt. Alberta, we mounted rapidly over rock shelves to the bivouac 
site of the Japanese party. Reaching the glacier, we crossed it 
in a N. E. direction, under the tremendous E. face of Alberta. 
After a long trudge in soft snow we reached at last the lower 
rocks of Mt. Woolley and ascended by a route somewhat to the 
right of the poorly defined S. W. ridge. Two rock pitches here 
gave some trouble, one especially where the rock is bad and the 
takeoff is from a shallow cave where an ice-cold stream trickles 
down one’s neck. Once over this bit, only a snow tramp remains. 
This time the mountain gods smiled on us, and we lay on smooth 
rocks in a warm sun, gazing down the breathless precipices of 
the E. face. Under such conditions time passes in a flash, 
and all too soon we were skinning our hands and knees on Wool- 
ley’s sharp rocks. But once on the glacier we were loath to leave, 
and cast many a longing glance at the sharp rock towers at the 
head of Lynx Creek, amongst which we had been three weeks 
before. Fine peaks are there for the first party to force a way 
up Lynx Creek, for these mountains cannot be climbed from 
Gong Lake onthe N. But we could not sit gazing forever and must 
perforce descend past the old bivouac, with the North Twin spring- 
ing up across the way as dramatically as any mountain in the 
world. Camp was regained after fifteen hours of glorious sport— 
a perfect ending to our trip. 

On the last day of all, as we rode slowly down the valley toward 
Sunwapta Falls, Confederation towered up grimly on our right, 
a reminder that there is always something left undone, always 
something to bring us back again. 
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Singing on the Summit 


ELIZABETH S. COWLES 


ITH all the writing that has been done about the joys of 

mountaineering, it has always seemed strange to me that 
so little mention is made of music in the mountains. For my part, 
I have never considered a summit really won until a song has 
been sung upon it. 

Luckily I have done most of my climbing with a mountaineering 
father who can carry a tune and we have had few expeditions 
without some kind of melodic outburst during the day. On the 
mountain top itself, of course, one feels most like vocalizing. I 
shall always remember an hour and a half that we spent on the 
summit of the Piz Roseg last summer. It was a perfect day. Our 
guide, Kaspar, had hollowed out two shelves in the steep snow 
on which we sat and relaxed. Around us were several other 
parties, also on shelves. The sun was shining, we had had a won- 
derful climb and at our feet were all the mountains in the world. 
What a time to sing! Kaspar’s son, our second guide that day, 
got out his little song-book like a boy in school. The whole com- 
pany joined in the choruses while he went on, verse by verse. It 
was my first season in the Bernina and the songs were new to me, 
but I sang too. Everybody sang. No one could help it. 

A week later father and I were on the Dent Blanche. It had 
been quite a climb and on top we shivered in a cold and swirling 
mist through which we had glimpses of the incomparable pano- 
rama below. To Josef Georges, our guide, had fallen the heavy 
labor of the day. Leading all the parties on the mountain, he 
had cut steps endlessly up the ice-lined couloir by which we cir- 
cumvented the first gendarme. It was he who tested the cornices 
and prepared the ridiculously narrow but firm little path by which 
we trod the last dizzy snow ridge. But in spite of all this, Josef 
was the one who struck up the first notes of La-haut sur la 
Montagne and led a cheer for father who, at sixty-nine, had made 
his second ascent of the Dent Blanche. 

It was two days later that Josef and I organized an inter- 
national glee club on the Weisshorn. What a day that was! Not 
a breath of wind was blowing. Seated on our pointed white throne, 
we waved to the crags of the Dent Blanche and said hello to all 
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the great peaks of Switzerland, from the Dom and Taschhorn 
across the valley to Mont Blanc gleaming in the distance. Our 
singing may have been rather breathless that day for we had not 
loitered on the way up, but we got to work with gusto and finished 
off with My Country ’tis of Thee to which I sang our words, 
the Swiss their French and German versions, while three English 
boys chimed in with God Save the King. 

It is experiences like these that make one permanently music- 
conscious in climbing. The character of the songs has a lot to 
do with it. The Swiss folksongs with their lovely simple melodies 
seem to catch the very spirit of the mountains. Take one of our 
favorites, Nos Alpes de neige, for instance. Its last lines urge 
one to sing “simply and from the whole heart.” I have always 
felt that these words, de tout notre coeur et tout simplement, say 
more about the true love of hills than any others I know of. I 
first heard them several years ago on a rock peak near Arolla. It 
was early in my first Alpine season and a big day for me. It 
seemed impossible at the time that there could anywhere be higher 
cliffs, deeper precipices or a longer and more hazardous ridge. 
When finally we reached the summit, it was like the quiet safety 
of harbor after a stormy voyage. Around us were all the great 
mountains I had heard about, incredibly grand against a deep 
blue sky. What a moment! I shall never forget it. Our guide 
that day had been father’s friend and companion in the Alps for 
many years and when he started in singing his mountain songs 
it was for me the crowning touch to a great experience. I made 
a discovery then that I have never forgotten: that in music lies 
the answer to one’s need of expressing the feelings that arise on 
such mountain days as this. 

As far as quality of singing is concerned, I hasten to say that 
our standard of vocal excellence was never very high. The exi- 
gencies of climbing would not have permitted it even if our natural 
endowments had, which wasn’t the case. Some of our harmonic 
shortcomings have arisen from the fact that we have always lacked 
the fourth to make a complete musical whole. We have often 
wondered if it would fall to our lot to find sometime on a peak 
the perfect mountain bass, but so far this has never happened. 
If it had, we might not have gotten around to descending at all! 
Once on the Matterhorn we picked a great ox of a man for second 
guide who looked as if he could hit low G with ease as well as 
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carry us all to the top of the mountain and back single-handed. 
The perfect opera singer physique, we noted with joy. A climb- 
ing Caruso perhaps, or a mountaineering Martinelli! Well, we 
were right about his physical stamina but wrong about his voice 
for he turned out to be completely tone deaf, a disappointment 
from which we did not recover until well above the Hornli. 

In my title to this article I do not mean to imply that one should 
sing only on top of a mountain. There are moments for it all 
through the climbing day. Take a long snow slope for instance— 
nothing is more heartening than a good thumping rhythm hummed 
just under the breath. Something rousing whistled on a knife 
ridge can add enormously to one’s decisiveness of attack and I 
have often passed the time while awaiting my turn at a ticklish 
passage by seeing how many verses I could remember of some 
good old camp-meeting ditty like Throw Out the Life-line. I 
never think of this song without recalling a climb in the Canadian 
Rockies summer before last. We seemed to be spending the rest 
of our lives in an interminable couloir. The wind was blowing a 
gale of the variety that frequently lays waste the Florida coast. 
The life-line in this case was our climbing rope which was 60 ft. 
long and should for our convenience have been considerably longer. 
Our guide had to climb to its entire length to reach a place of 
reasonable safety, while it fell to my lot as unfortunate middleman 
to untie and park myself for protracted periods of time in un- 
secured isolation. No one could hear the concert that I gave 
that day, hanging onto vague bulges on a hitherto virgin side of 
Mt. Edith, but I shall always remember the roaring of the wind, 
the hissing of the rope as Christian tried time after time to get 
it down within my reach, and myself singing the words: 


Throw out the life-line across the dark wave, 
There ts a brother whom someone should save. 


So let the mountain climber use as best he can such vocal 
chords as nature gave him. Let him sing when he climbs to 
forget his weariness, or to keep his courage up in extremis, but 
above all let him sing for the joy of singing on the mountain 
top that he has earned by his own efforts. How could it be pos- 
sible to paraphrase a remark of R. L. G. Irving, for anyone 
to receive so much and remain silent? 











The Second American Ascent of Mont Blanc 
(Dr. TaLtBot—1854) 


Dr. Israel Tisdale Talbot, who made the second complete American 
ascent of Mont Blanc, was born at Sharon, Mass., in 1829, and died at Boston 
in 1899. Graduating from Homeopathic Medical College of Philadelphia 
with the class of 1853, he took the degree of M.D. at Harvard in the follow- 
ing year. He became Professor of Surgery at Boston University, 1873-78, 
then Dean, a position which he filled until his death. (For portrait and 
other details see A. A.J., ii, 363.) 

He went abroad in the summer of 1854, being twenty-seven years of age 
in the year of his ascent. Dr. Talbot’s account, which follows, appeared 
as an Appendix to the Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol’s Pictures of Europe (Boston: 
1855) .—Ed. 


OUNTAIN-CLIMBING has now become so common among 

laymen, as well as professional rovers, that the wonderful 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes of the last half-century are 
almost unheard of today; or, if repeated, are only smiled at as 
the inexperience of juveniles, or the weakness of senility. Moun- 
tains have either very much decreased in size, or our ideas of 
their grandeur have undergone a radical change. Why! Mount 
Washington, that giant mountain, a few years since was far 
outside the bounds of civilization; and the first ascent of it was 
heralded by all the journals of the country, and would have drawn 
to the daring individual, who performed the feat, a life-pension 
from government, were it not that republics are ungrateful. Now 
it has become a fashionable place of resort for our pleasure- 
loving citizens when they wish to avoid the “melting mood ;” and 
rival hotels at the summit seat their crowds of visitors at sumptu- 
ous dinners. The ascent is made with scarce an hour’s fore- 
thought, and becomes a morning ride or an afternoon ramble. 
Smaller mountains have sunk into insignificance; and few would 
think of going to the top of Wachusett, Monadnock, or Kiar- 
sarge, and reporting that they had ascended a mountain. Mount 
Vesuvius, that entrance to Hades, or workshop of Vulcan, as one 
may choose to call it, is the place for sick people to visit when 
they wish to take a sulphur-bath on a grand scale; to feel the 
actual motion of the earth; to see eggs or potatoes roasted on the 
ground ; or to get impressions, from the molten rock rolling along 
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at their feet, of coins which are skilfully extracted from their 
pockets by the ingenious beggars. ’Tis a pleasant way of spending 
a day. 

Mount Blanc itself has diminished in magnitude by the con- 
stant efforts of the guides “good and faithful.” The goat-path 
has been cleared of some of its rolling stones; the ladder has 
climbed to the last point of land, and given its name to the Pierre 
de I’Echelle, where it rests from its labors from year to year; 
and the stone hovel has been replaced by the Hotel des Grands 
Mulets. Above this, the “bald, awful head” remains conserva- 
tive to all human influences, and only yields to the progressive 
changes of the descending snow, or the mighty, falling avalanches. 
The names can now be reckoned of nearly half a hundred who 
have stood upon its summit; and if the signs of the times be cor- 
rect, ere the close of the present century, not scores, but thousands, 
will have gazed upon the grandest, most varied, magnificent, and 
illimitable scene which Nature, in her richest profusion, presents 
to mortal vision. Physical, like mental elevation, when unat- 
tended by fear, does in itself afford an indescribable sensation 
of pleasure. High up above the dust and grovelling passions of 
the lower earth, one seems to breathe a purer, lighter atmosphere, 
unpolluted by the sins and miseries of humanity. Never yet have 
I stood in such a position that I have not yet felt myself made 
better by it,—more thankful to our Father for the many bless- 
ings he has bestowed, the many beauties he has scattered over 
the earth, and the pre-eminent pleasure we may feel in our power 
of enjoying them. As my eye has wandered over the beautiful 
landscape, wide-spread beneath me, my mind has involuntarily 
ascended to find itself nearer the great First Cause. Pleasant 
it is to see others like myself enjoying mountain-scenery, even 
in its wildest and strangest phases ; and, since there is at present 
such a decided upward tendency, each one should do something 
to improve the path for those next succeeding. 

It is for this purpose, and perhaps to furnish reminiscences 
to those who have already made the trip, or an hour of pleasure 
to those who have not, and will not, that I transcribe some of the 
occurrences of the pleasantest excursion of my life, which, though 
not entirely devoid of danger, presented far less than I had always 
imagined, and than the popular mind attributes to it. 
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The ascent of Mont Blanc had been a cherished idea with me 
from early childhood ; the origin of which might perhaps be traced 
to Saussure’s graphic account of his adventures, which I chanced 
to find in “A Book of Travels and Travellers.” The picture ac- 
companying it perhaps added to the impression. It represented 
a man clinging by his hands to the edge of a terrible precipice, 
while none of his companions seemed to care for him; and, 
farther on, two men, at the top on an inaccessible point of ice, 
were pulling up a third by means of a rope. But how the first 
ever got there without wings, was a mystery to me. Later, 
Pococke and Windham’s description of Chamouni and the Glaciers 
came in my way; and my enthusiasm was not decreased by the 
brilliant accounts of more recent travellers which I read from 
time to time. An interview with the celebrated Dr. Hamel,’ whose 
attempted ascent in 1820 terminated so fatally, gave me much 
information regarding the trip; and, notwithstanding the sadness 
which settled on his brow as he referred to the poor lost guides, 
I determined to make the ascent at my earliest opportunity. 

My first view of the “monarch of mountains” was the glorious 
one which bursts upon the vision from the summit of the Col de 
Balme. Surrounded by its Aiguilles, placed like sentinels at 
fixed distances, it rears its head high above all else; and yet even 
here it did not seem of such immense magnitude as one would 
suppose from its actual height. Still greater was the disappoint- 
ment when it was seen from the valley of Chamouni. The Dome 
de Goité, a nearer and much smaller mountain, seems the larger, 
and is often mistaken by strangers for the crowned monarch of 
the hills. The Aiguille du Midi, too, from its apparent height 
and form, looks as though it might be a spire to this mighty dome. 

Time had passed so rapidly amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Tyrol, that I was absolutely compelled to limit my journey- 
ings in Switzerland to a very few days. There was no time for 
carefully observing the barometer; none for a long preparation; 
hardly enough for the trip: and, even upon the spot, I felt that 
I should be obliged to relinquish the project I had for years so 
earnestly contemplated. Many were the long and lingering looks 
of disappointment and regret which I cast toward the summit; 
but all to no purpose. It neither seemed to beckon me nor nod 





a Hamel resided in London for a number of years, and was there in 
1854 
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its head in recognition of me, but remained as stolid and indif- 
ferent as though I had never given it a passing thought. The 
first two days at Chamouni were spent in making the usual trips 
to the Glaciers, the Cascade du Dard and des Pelerins, the source 
of the Arveiron, Montanvert, the Mer de Glace, and the strange 
and beautiful Jardin. It is not a light day’s work to go to the 
Jardin, and return; yet I wonder that so large a proportion of 
the strong, healthful, nature-loving, sight-seeing visitors of Cha- 
mouni should fail to make this trip, so replete with beauty, wild- 
ness, and adventure. The perpendicular mountain, against which 
we pressed ourselves and made our way, a hundred feet above the 
glacier, with scarce three inches footing, dignified by the name 
of bridge—Le Petit and Le Grand Pont; the mighty Mer de Glace, 
with its transfixed waves, from crest to crest of which we went, 
skipping, Switzer-like, aided by our long batons and the invigorat- 
ing air which came fresh down the valley; Le Moulin, with its 
raging waters of unknown depth; the Couvercle, covered and 
partly formed by the immense mass of débris brought down by 
the glacier; then the Glacier du Taléfre, with its waves bright 
blue and sparkling ; and a little farther, the Jardin itself, with its 
daisies, wild-flowers, and bright-green grass, situated in the midst 
of a sea of ice, and protected by lofty mountains, down whose 
precipitous sides the ice came tumbling in vast avalanches, but 
never touching the consecrated spot,—all have associations which 
cannot be forgotten by one who has once seen them. 

As I lay upon the grass, contemplating the wild scene before 
me,—the Mer de Glace, with its waves glittering in the sunlight 
many hundred feet below; on the right the forked Aiguille des 
Charmoz, and on the left the Grandes Jorasses; directly in front 
the long, unbroken surface of the Glacier du Tacul, which seemed 
one grand highway up the side of Mont Blanc, with the mountain 
itself, seen best from this position, now towering above every 
thing else, and showing its true grandeur,—all these urged me 
to carry out my original intention. I had no power to resist, 
turning to my guide, I asked him if he would go with me to the 
summit on the following day. An emphatic “Oui monsieur,” and 
eyes sparkling with pleasure at the very thought, settled the matter 
with him at once. Seeking the other guides, of whom there were 
some ten or twelve on the Jardin, accompanying a still larger 
number of Englishmen, I chose the finest-looking of their num- 
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ber for my chief guide, who proved to be the famous David Couttet, 
noted for his coolness and excellent judgment; and I had no 
reason to regret my choice. To him I intrusted all the care of 
choosing the other guides, directing only that they should be of 
perfectly sober habits; and four braver, more active, and faithful 
fellows never trod the mountain-side.? 

When my determination was made known to the company, they 
greeted me most cordially ; and difference of nationality interposed 
no barrier to the interchange of the most friendly greetings. “God 
save the Queen” and “Hail Columbia” were sung with united 
voices ; and the mountains echoed back the strains with peculiar 
sweetness. They then drank to my health, and success in the 
undertaking. 

At rapid speed we hastened back to the village to make prepa- 
rations for the following day. The lengthening shadows of the 
Brevent had already covered the valley; and the sunlight was 
rapidly creeping up the side of the mountain, as if to show me 
the easiest manner of ascent. I had little time for moralizing or 
admiring. A single night was left for completing our outfit; 
which consisted of clothing of extra thickness, overcoats, boots 
fitted with iron nails, fur collars, ear-pieces, mittens, green 
veils, blue spectacles, knapsacks, ropes, ice-axes, Alpen stocks, 
and all the et caeteras of the journey. The hostess of the Hotel 
de la Couronne, where I stopped, one of the faithful family of 
Tairraz, from whom I received many kindnesses during my so- 
journ, at once put all the culinary department of the establish- 
ment into active service, and prepared every thing to the entire 
satisfaction of the party. 

Government compels every traveller to have no less than four 
guides; and each of these, as well as the traveller, must have a 
porter to accompany him as far as the Grand Mulets. It requires 
no small quantity of provisions to supply ten strong, healthy 
men, violently laboring for two or three days amid the glaciers. 
The following is the list* of the principle edibles packed into the 
knapsacks :— 





2 The names of these guides were David Couttet, Alexander DeVouassoud, 
Francois Tournet, and Francois Simond; either of whom would have risked 
his own life to save mine. I must particularly recommend Tournet to any 
one who wants a cool, active, and daring guide. 

3 From the size of the party, this list is larger than Albert Smith’s! 
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6 Large Loaves of Bread. 5 Lbs. Sugar. 

2 Quarters of Roast Veal. 4 Lbs. Figs. 

2 Legs of Roast Mutton. 4 Lbs. Raisins. 

1 Boiled Ham. 3 Lbs. Dates. 

3 Boiled Tongues. 12 Lemons. 

1 Large Piece of Roast Beef. 4 Bottles Bordeaux. 

12 Chickens. 10 Bottles Vin Ordinaire. 

2 Turkeys. 1 Small Cask of Vin Ordinaire. 
5 Lbs. Chocolate. 1 Bottle Brandy. 


Besides these, there were numerous other articles, such as the 
guides thought necessary, convenient, or palatable. The small 
cask of wine was for the dinner at the Pierre de 1|’Echelle ; and the 
bottle of brandy was returned unopened. The trip usually occupies 
three days, and is made by reaching the Grand Mulets the first, 
spending the night there, going to the summit and back the second, 
and returning to the village the third day. This is making easy 
work of it. But, being pressed for time, I resolved, that, at 
farthest, it should not occupy more than two days. Still it was 
necessary to have a good supply of provisions; and, from the 
state of the weather, we came near needing it all. 

There was not much sleep for our party that night; and the 
next morning, as we collected together, we found that a cloud 
had been thrown over our prospects, as it had over the tops of 
the mountains. The weather, which for some weeks had been 
clear, was now cloudy; the barometer, which had stood at “fair 
weather” on the preceding evening, was now at “variable;” and 
no shaking of the instrument by the guides would change its 
position. Light, fleecy clouds floated up and down the mountain- 
side; and no breath from us, no wishes or entreaties, moved 
them. After watching and waiting a long time, the guides, anxious 
for the ascent, decided that it was clearing off; that the clouds 
were moving up the mountain, and it would be safe to proceed 
at once. Packing up as quickly as possible, when such was the 
word of command, at half-past eight, on the morning of the 25th 
August, 1854, we commenced the line of march on an expedi- 
tion whose difficulties I little understood, and whose dangers had 
been greatly exaggerated. I confess to some slight misgivings 
as I placed a package of letters and papers in the hands of my 
friend, Mr. Beck, of Boston, and, with all the nonchalance pos- 
sible, told him he must dispose of them according to circumstances. 
All fears vanished as we heard our footsteps on the bridge of the 
village, and felt ourselves really on the way. But soon our fears 
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changed to another direction. “’Tis raining, as I’m alive!” 
“Never mind; ’tis only a shower. We are in for it now: we 
have started, and must not turn back.” So on we go, through 
woods, over rocks, up, up, up the steep sides of the mountain. 
When seemingly above all human habitation, the tinkling of cow- 
bells and a shepherd’s voice told us that we were not entirely 
alone. Here we were at the Chalet de la Para, a miserable 
hut, at which during the summer season, an old herdsman lives, 
tending his flock, and spending the time in knitting stockings 
and making cheese. We stopped to rest ourselves and talk with 
the old man, who told us that many summers he had passed 
four or five months here without seeing a single person with whom 
he could speak. He gave us some nice warm whey to drink, 
and butter and eggs to take to the Grand Mulets. As he declined 
accepting money, we offered him a bottle of wine in return; but 
even this he refused, saying that in the summer he never drank 
any thing stronger than the whey which he had in abundance. 
We gave him our thanks, and in exchange received his @ Dieu, 
and kindest wishes for our success and safe return on the morrow. 

Our pathway now ran over a rocky and uneven surface, 
formed by the débris of the Glacier des Bossons. The two large 
glaciers, des Bossons and du Tacconay, extend from Mont Blanc 
to the valley of Chamouni. Between these is a long ridge of 
rocks and earth,—the accumulation of centuries——which is called 
Montagne de la Cote. It was by this route that all the earlier 
ascents were made; at its upper extremity still exist the ruins 
of the old cabin, erected at so much labor and expense for the 
celebrated Saussure, previous to his ascent in 1787. This route 
is now abandoned on account of its greater danger and difficulty, 
and the one to the left of the Glacier des Bossons is adopted in 
preference. This is over a ridge which extends to, and forms 
the buttress of, the Aiguille du Midi. 

Soon after leaving the chalet, we came to the last signs of 
vegetation; and here all hands set to work to gather firewood 
from the dried branches of the stunted firs which grow even 
here. A little farther on, we came to the Pierre Pontue, a jut- 
ting rock, with a very narrow path, overhanging a precipice of a 
thousand or more feet in depth. Down far, far below, is heard 
the roar of the mighty waters which the glacier is pressing on- 
ward. Now you climb over the sharp rocks, piled on each 
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other, and feel them give way beneath your feet: again, as you 
creep along the perpendicular side of some huge rock, with 
scarce an inch of footing, you wonder that your feet remain 
so firm. But nobody thinks of fear here; for every one gets 
safely over. Still a little farther, and we have the Pierre de 
l’Echelle, the last point of land. 

The rain had continued at intervals during the ascent, some- 
times in gentle drops or pelting showers; or, as it ceased, the 
up-lifting clouds displayed through the gracefully curling waves 
the checkered fields of the valley many thousand feet beneath. 
Some English friends, who had accompanied me thus far, were 
enraptured by the beautiful scenery which Nature was thus 
coquettishly displaying; and they now, too late, regretted that 
they had not made preparations to accompany me to the summit. 
Protected somewhat from the severe storm, still raging, by the 
generous old rock, we dined, and parted with many regrets,— 
I, that I should be alone; they, that they must lose the still more 
beautiful sights in advance. From underneath the old rock the 
trustworthy ladder was drawn out; wet knapsacks were adjusted 
to still wetter backs; and the firewood was broken up, and put 
into the most compact manner possible. Soon after leaving the 
Pierre de |’Echelle, we came upon the Glacier des Bossons; when 
suddenly the rain changed to hail, and the clouds settled about 
us thick and dark, as if to defeat our purpose. Crossing the 
glacier in every direction are immense crevasses, from five to 
fifty feet in width, with a depth of which we only judge by the 
long-continued clinking of the blocks of ice which we dropped 
into them. We were often obliged to make long détours to avoid 
these; and the advantages of hob-nailed shoes became apparent 
as we walked upon the very brink of a crevasse with all the feel- 
ing of security we could have had upon the solid land. We 
were now in the wildest and most beautiful part of the glacier, 
as I found on my return on the following day. Whoever thinks 
that in the Mer de Glace he has seen one of Nature’s wildest 
freaks, can have very little conception of this place. Yawning on 
every side are the immense, unfathomable crevasses, with their 
deep-blue edges. Above them tower lofty masses, with long 
pendent icicles, forming towers, arches, and colonnades, of the 
purest turkois; and the rays of the sun, falling upon it, are 
reflected as by brilliants, until one feels that he is in one of the 
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magic palaces of Oriental story, instead of threading his way 
through the intricacies of an ice-field. But we had no time or 
inclination for admiration in our upward tour; for there was 
no sun to light up the magic temples; and the clouds, heavily 
laden with the descending hail and snow, so hemmed us in that 
the sense of vision was of very little service. Night was fast 
advancing ; and we had no certainty of our position. If the cloud 
should thus continue, there was positive certainty of a night- 
bivouac in the snow. A crevasse was before us, to which there 
seemed no end; and the guides ran back and forth to find some 
means of escape. Just at this moment, the cloud lifted; and 
we saw, some hundreds of feet above our heads, the black, pointed 
rocks of the Grands Mulets. A shout of joy rose to the lips of 
all. Our day’s task seemed nearly at a close; and, summoning 
all our energies, we soon found our pathway, and were climbing 
at full speed up the rugged cliffs. The Grands Mulets seemed 
placed here, an oasis in a desert of snow and ice, to furnish rest 
and protection to the wearied traveller. It rises, in two or three 
peaks and a rugged mass of rocks, so far above the enchaining 
ice, that it is entirely protected from the falling avalanches. Seen 
from the village of Chamouni, a distance of eighteen or twenty 
miles, it looks like black spots on the white snow. 

The march of improvement is plainly discernible here. The 
stone hovel, which for the last half-century has formed the only 
shelter, has now been superseded by a comfortable wooden build- 
ing, some twenty feet long and eight feet wide, with stone walls 
on the outside to protect it from the wind, and provided with 
doors, windows, table, benches, stove and other furniture. How 
came this here, at a point so many miles distant from, and so 
many thousands of feet above, all human habitation? is the first 
question which suggests itself. Three years since, it was built 
by the combined efforts of the two hundred and forty guides of 
the valley, who brought upon their backs the necessary material, 
each guide putting his number in large figures upon his own 
articles ; so that the inner part looks as though it had formed the 
basis of some important mathematical calculation. 

Drenched to the skin, and chilled through by the hail and 
cold atmosphere, we were glad to find a pile of dry wood in the 
corner, left there by the last party. Soon it was crackling in 
flames in the stove, and afforded grateful rays of heat to the 
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. surrounding party. Dry clothes were produced; and I was soon 
in a more comfortable condition. The guides who had any fresh 
clothing availed themselves of it; and the poor porters took off 
one piece after another, and held it to the stove until it was wholly 
or partially dry. Hats, caps, boots, mittens, overcoats, and all 
articles of apparel, were disposed of in the most advantageous 
position possible for drying; and the guides took especial care 
that every garment of mine should be perfectly dried for me 
before we should set out. A warm supper, with hot chocolate, 
formed no unpalatable dish, and caused our spirits to rise; and, 
as the shades of evening fell upon us, the light of two wax- 
candles, set in the mouths of wine bottles for candlesticks, gave 
a cheerful aspect to the room. As we all collected around the 
friendly, warm-hearted stove, our conversation turned upon the 
prospects for the morrow. On a previous occasion, one of the 
guides had, on account of the weather, waited here three days 
before he was able to proceed to the summit. A second had this 
season waited a week, and then been obliged to return. Another 
had five several times been disappointed by the bad weather. 
The heavy hail, falling upon the roof and driving against the door, 
reminded us what we, too, might expect. Once commenced, I 
had no disposition to leave the journey unfinished; and I made 
arrangements, should the storm continue, to have more provi- 
sions sent up,—resolved to remain until it became fair again. 
Determined to make the best of our position, I encouraged the 
guides to sing the “Ranz des Vaches,” which had a reviving effect ; 
and for some hours they continued singing the wild mountain- 
melodies and relating stories of adventure. Gradually the con- 
versation became less animated; and, one after another, they 
sought some support for their heads. Yielding to the general 
influence, I repaired to my couch on the floor at one end of the 
room, where, with my “Bay State” for a mattress and a knap- 
sack for a pillow, I was soon sound asleep. At ten o’clock I 
awoke ; and, hearing continued rappings at the door, went to it, 
only to receive a shower of hail in my face, and look out upon 
pitch darkness. A little more sleep; and at eleven, again the 
pitiless storm, the driving hail, the utter darkness, and back to 
bed once more. 

At midnight, or a little past, I was awakened by the guides, and 
told that a star was visible. Anxious to confirm the good news, 
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I sought the open air. One, two, three, were just visible over 
head through the thin haze, which gradually disappeared; and 
out came the stars one by one, until the whole heavens seemed 
studded with them, twinkling as in the clear cold of a winter’s 
night. Beneath me, all was one dense mass of impenetrable cloud, 
gradually settling thicker and blacker into the valley. Soon a 
thunder-storm arose; and, as I sat by the door watching it below 
me, the heavy peals of thunder came rolling up the sides of the 
mountain; and the vivid lightning danced from cloud to cloud 
like some grand exhibition, such as no human pyrotechnist would 
dare attempt. To add to the grandeur and sublimity of the scene, 
immense avalanches of ice, loosened by the rain and snow of the 
preceding day, from time to time came rumbling down, shaking 
the mountain to its very foundation. This scene impressed me 
more than any thing else I saw in the mountains. 

A little more sleep, and at four o’clock began our preparations 
for the ascent. Every thing was bustle and confusion. A break- 
fast was to be prepared, with a cup of hot chocolate, ere we should 
encounter the deep snows and the cold breezes of the glaciers. 
But in the hot chocolate we were sadly disappointed ; for, after 
spending more than half an hour in melting the ice and nicely 
preparing our beverage, to drink at the last moment before start- 
ing, with surprises and chagrin we found that a pair of the guides’ 
mittens, made of chamois-skin, had been violently boiling in the 
bottom of the kettle during the whole time. They had fallen into 
the kettle during the night, and in the dark had been unnoticed 
by the porter as he filled it. We had no time to repair our mis- 
fortune, much less disposition to taste the strangely seasoned 
mixture. 

The guides take especial care in clothing the traveller to pro- 
tect him from the cold. They wind flax about his feet, which are 
the most exposed part; put on two pairs of woollen stockings, 
with heavy leggins, extending above the knee, and firmly strapped 
to the foot, to prevent any thing like the entrance of snow; double- 
milled drawers; heavy Scotch-plaid pants; immoderately thick 
flannel under-shirt ; double-breasted vest ; and two or three coats, 
according to the thickness. These constitute the principal part 
of the wardrobe. The fur about the neck and ears, a closely 
fitting hat, a veil, and spectacles, give a finishing touch to the 
unique costume. Robed in this manner, we started from the 
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Grands Mulets at five a.m. As a first precaution, we tied our- 
selves together by ropes some fifteen feet long, firmly attached 
to the waist. The porters gave us a very hearty round of cheers, 
and wished us a speedy return. They were to remain here until 
the morning was well advanced, and then with the heavier bag- 
gage, to start for the village. The morning was as clear and 
beautiful as we could have wished. The rain and lightning had 
purified the atmosphere; and there seemed absolutely nothing to 
obstruct the vision. Low down in the valleys were clouds; and 
each had its own particular shade of color, varying from a light 
gray to a dark blue. Here and there a valley was entirely clear, 
and displayed, coursing along at its bottom, a silvery rivulet,— 
perhaps the accumulated tears of the mighty glaciers, weeping 
at their fallen state. The guides were constantly exclaiming, 
as they looked about them, “Quel beau temps, il fait magnifique ; 
quel grandeur, quel sublimité!” The morning sun was begin- 
ning to gild the tops of the mountains, and, by reflection of its 
rays, to cast a delicate shade on every thing about us. I could 
not resist the temptation to stop and admire; although the guides 
hurried me on, fearing lest the mid-day sun should melt the 
snow and render the walking difficult ere we reached the summit. 
We had not gone far before a huge chasm, caused by the descent 
of an avalance of ice from the Dome du Gouté, interposed to 
stop our further progress. It seemed absolutely impassable; and 
the demand of the guides d@ parler resulted in sending Devouas- 
soud, the lightest and most active of the company, in search of 
some new path. He was successful; but it required a detour 
of more than a mile; and then we were obliged to cross the 
chasm on a bridge of ice scarce three inches in width, and, in 
the narrowest place not more than two feet in depth,—thrown 
across like a piece of timber. Devouassoud went over first to 
try the strength of the bridge; while the athlete Couttet stood 
upon the edge and held firmly to the rope, letting it out slowly as 
he advanced. We were stationed lower down on the mountain, 
and strongly braced ourselves to support them in case the bridge 
should give way. The first once safely over, assistance was 
afforded from both sides to the next. All went over in safety; 
and in descending, though the sun had melted the ice consider- 
ably, it still remained true to its mission; and we could not but 
praise the frail structure which had rendered us such good service. 
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Three hours’ fast walking brought us to the Grand Plateau, 
an irregularly level plain, with abrupt mountains on three sides. 
The sun was shining warmly; and, sheltered from the wind, we 
sat down upon the snow to take a repast from our chickens and 
other viands. Two or three miles’ walking on the level snow 
brought us near the spot where the fatal accident occurred to 
Dr. Hamel’s party in 1820. The guides involuntarily shuddered 
as they pointed to the spot where, buried in the snow at an 
unknown depth, are preserved the bodies of their former faith- 
ful companions, and then rapidly hurried on. A steep and cir- 
cuitous ascent of some four miles winds around the Rochers 
Rouges, and is called the Corridor. The first part of this rises 
at an angle of sixty degrees, and the newly fallen snow rendered 
it very difficult to climb. At this point, Sir Thomas Talfourd* 
and his son were obliged to give up the journey ; and many others, 
from entire exhaustion, have been compelled to follow their 
example. The upper part was not so steep, but one continued 
and hard ascent. At the top of the Corridor is the famous Mur 
de la Cote, which, on account of the hardness of the ice, requires 
steps to be cut all the way to the top,—a height of about two 
hundred feet. From the account I had read, and the pictures 
I had seen, of this terrible “wall,” I had feared this part of the 
ascent very much; but was agreeably disappointed. The little 
intervals of rest, while the guides were cutting the steps, sufficed 
to invigorate me; and, by the time we reached the top of the 
Cote, I felt quite refreshed. A little incident occurred here, 
which, though perplexing at the time, was of slight importance. 
We had brought a pistol along with us, intending to fire it from 
the summit; but when near the top of the Mur de la Cote, on 
changing the knapsack from one guide to another, the pistol fell 
out; and away it went, whirling on at a furious rate to the 
glacier beneath. It was vexatious to see it quietly lying some 
two hundred feet beneath us; but we had no power to conjure 
it back. 

A walk of fifteen minutes brought us to the Petits Mulets, 
the last rock seen on the route; and from this point commences 
the Calotte, or true Mont Blanc cone, which is ascended the entire 
distance by zigzags. From the first we had seen summits before 





* Vacation Rambles, ii, 192. 
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us, which, when we had climbed, displayed others equally distant 
from us, until at last we began to lose all our confidence, and 
to doubt if there were really such a thing in existence; but the 
moment the guides separate and say, “Here is the summit: will 
you ascend first?” all doubts vanish; and a few steps more place 
you on the crowning point of all your labors, with a view burst- 
ing upon you which no pen can describe. Better might one attempt 
to tell the sublimity of lightning, or the grandeur of Niagara. 
A hundred miles are open to you in every direction; mountains 
of immense height are directly below; and, from an elevation of 
nearly sixteen thousand feet, France, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Italy are spread out like a map before you. 

It was just mid-day when we reached the top. The wind 
was blowing freshly; but the sky was clear, and not a cloud to 
be seen. Directly overhead, the sky was of the deepest blue, almost 
approaching black; but, toward the horizon, it became a lighter 
and more common shade. The air was perfectly pure, with none 
of that indefinite haze which I have almost invariably found 
upon other occasions in Switzerland, even in the clearest weather, 
and which renders distance and distant objects partially obscure. 
The mountains and everything within the extensive range of vision 
were clearly and sharply defined; and the guides, who had all 
visited the place before, declared that they had never seen such an 
atmosphere. 

A range of snow-capped mountains on the east seems almost 
the first object to attract attention. It is the beautiful Monte 
Rosa, with its graceful pizzos,—white, black, and red,—which 
stand as faithful guardians to their lovely queen. The picture 
is more vividly impressed upon my mind than any other seen 
from the summit. The most varied and extensive view is toward 
the north-west. Directly beneath is the fine valley of Chamouni, 
with the old Priory scarcely distinguishable ; and the village itself, 
best pointed out by the smoke of the booming cannon, which 
apprised me that my friends were watching. Hardly higher 
were the Flégére and Brevent, with a valley to separate them 
from the still greater Buet. Just beyond this was the beautiful 
Vale of Sixt ; then came the Mole; and seemingly but a very short 
distance was the Lake of Geneva, quietly embosomed in hills. 
Crescentic in form, it lay like a fragmentary mirror. The famed 
Jura were easily distinguished; and far beyond, and a little to 
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the southward, spread out the plains of la belle France, watered 
by the meandering Rhone and Saone, visible as small silvery lines. 

Farther east, in the centre of Switzerland, the mountain-peaks 
rise without number, many of them covered with snow. Among 
these may be recognized the Jungfrau, Monch, Wetter, and Faul 
Horns; and still more distant, standing up in clear and solitary 
grandeur, the famous Righi Kulm. 

The south-east presents no prominent points, but seems one 
vast plain, with here and there a little hill rising in the midst. 
This view is terminated by a slight irregularity, as if to give a 
finish—a kind of border or fringe—to the charming landscape. 
It is the Apennines, stretched from the most southern point of 
sunny Italy, till they come within sight of the snow-clad monarch. 

The Mediterranean, it is said, has never been seen from this 
point by travellers; but far, far away to the south, a little line of 
blue, differing from the horizon, was visible; and the guides at 
once declared it must be the sea. To me it seemed incredible, 
as the Gulf of Genoa, the nearest part, cannot be less than one 
hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy miles. But no 
doubts of mine could affect the decision of the guides; and I was 
quite willing to abide by it, and Balboa-like, consider myself the 
first discoverer. 

The extreme summit undoubtedly changes very much at dif- 
ferent times.° In a picture I have lately seen, the summit is made 
to resemble nothing so much as a huge wasp’s nest, round, and 
the sides covered with little ridges; but at this time it had a very 
different aspect. It was about three hundred feet in length, a 
a little higher at one end than the other, and very sharp and 
narrow the entire length. The form and appearance were similar 
to a steep, tiled roof. The south-western extremity is an abrupt 
precipice of some hundreds of feet in depth. The wind was 
blowing strongly from the north-east; and the only manner of 
remaining on the summit was by being attached with cords to 
the four guides, who remained lower down the side of the moun- 
tain. With one foot upon either side of Mont Blanc, and aided 
by my faithful baton, I slowly advanced to the very highest 





5 A very beautiful series of four views of the Ascent of Mont Blanc, by 
John McGregor, Esq., has recently been published by Baxter, of London. 
The nt a view of the Glaciers at Sunset, is excellent; the others might be 
improved. 
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part, the crowning point of Europe, if not, from its position and 
importance, of the whole world. I had a pebble in my pocket, 
which, the summer previous, I had taken from the extreme summit 
of Mount Washington. I broke it at this place, and left it, as 
a first greeting from the White Mountains—the Mont Blanc of 
America—to the Mont Blanc of Europe. It was with reluctance 
that I turned to leave the spot; but I was obliged to obey the 
commands of the guides, whose faces were becoming quite blue 
from the effects of the wind and cold. 

The descent is in striking contrast with the ascent; and so 
agreeable is it, that, were it performed first, I think half the 
world would make the journey. Instead of continual climbing, 
panting, and struggling, there was a gentle, easy, and rapid move- 
ment, without any fatiguing effort. The iron-shod heels were 
firmly set in the hard snow; and, leaning back on the batons, the 
the company, still tied together, began slowly to slide down the 
snowy side. Soon we had accustomed ourselves to our new 
position, and, with confidence in our power of keeping right side 
up, increased our speed to a rapid, then to a furious, rate. Down, 
down, down we went, over hillocks and through valleys; now 
striking on a ridge of snow, and now bounding up into the air. 
“Don’t be frightened ; you are neither a Pegasus, nor so high that 
gravitation will not reach you. You will come down again, even 
if it be some ten or fifteen feet below.” On, on, till the whistle 
of the conductor sound. “Down with the brakes!” which con- 
sisted of the aforesaid iron heels and steel-pointed batons, and 
the train was almost instantly stopped. “Les Petits Mulets. 
Passengers will please dine.” The distance was more than a 
mile, which we had traversed in less than five minutes. After 
making a good dinner from the remains of our cold fowls and 
leg of roast mutton, we started again, and, with walking, run- 
ning, jumping, and sliding, managed to make good headway, and 
in two hours and three-quarters were at the Grands Mulets. 

At the foot of the Mur de la Cote, near where our pistol had 
been lying, we found two wine-bottles, which had been left by 
some former party. These, with one of our own, we started 
down the corridor in advance of us. At first they moved slowly, 
but, with increased momentum, soon went leaping from crag 
to crag and point to point, now whirling through the air, and 
again glissading on the smooth surface, until they were lost to 
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sight. They had taken different directions; and, supposing we 
had seen the last of them, what was our surprise, on descending 
some three or four miles, to find the three bottles, unbroken, 
lying, side by side, at the bottom of a small crevasse, not far 
from the spot where Dr. Hamel’s party were swept away! “Peut- 
étre les trois guides son pres de la-bas,” said the honest David, 
as he drew a deep sigh and brushed away a tear. “Allons! chacun 
fait son temps. C’est mieux dans la glace que dans la mer!” 

Poor fellows! they never pass this spot without thinking 
of their former companions, whose bodies are embalmed in the 
depths of the mighty glacier. But, with all its dangers, these 
noble-hearted fellows love the free mountain-life with an ardor 
almost amounting to devotion ; and, when deprived of it, a home- 
sickness seized them, which has proved so common and fatal, 
that physicians have given it the name of Nostalgia. It is not 
strange that they should prefer a grave amid the glaciers to that 
which so many have found in the depths of the mighty ocean. 

The only accident on the descent were the breaking of one of 
the guides’ batons while we were rapidly sliding, which caused 
him to make several revolutions before he could stop himself,— 
all done, however, without injury. At another time, Simond 
carelessly slid over a covered crevasse where the snow was soft. 
Instantly it gave way; and, quicker than thought, he twirled 
his badton across the crevasse, and sprang backward in time to 
save himself. On examining the opening, we found the crevasse 
about two feet wide, and of immeasurable depth. 

As we entered our “hotel” at the Grands Mulets, we heard the 
report of the cannon from the valley below, repeated five times,— 
the number of our party,—showing that they knew of our posi- 
tion and safety. Our bills were soon settled, baggage packed up, 
and we en route again. The glaciers were for the last time crossed ; 
the moraines, with their trembling rocks and narrow paths, were 
passed; the Chalet de la Para, with fresh whey and sociable 
old man, reached; and then rapidly down the mountain-sides we 
went, until in two hours and three-quarters from the Grands 
Mulets we were once more safely in the village of Chamouni; 
thus making the entire descent in five and a half hours,—a dis- 
tance of about thirty-two miles. Here we found our friends, 
and in fact the whole village, in the streets, waiting to receive us. 
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It is for the interest of the hotel-keepers at Chamouni to make 
the most possible of any uncommon occurrence; and, on the 
occasion of an ascent, the village is all astir. The route up the 
mountain is visible the entire distance; and visitors repair by 
hundreds to the Brevent, Flégére, and other prominent points, 
where, with spy-glasses and lorgnettes, they watch the progress 
of the party, resembling black specks moving at snail-pace on the 
snow. Every incident was noticed by the watchers with most 
powerful glasses,—even to the sitting down to lunch, and the 
falling of the guide in the crevasse. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when we entered the village. All crowded around to learn par- 
ticulars ; and all seemed to have a greater estimate of our fatigue 
than we felt at the time. -Bouquets were placed in our hands; 
and slowly we were allowed to wend our way through the crowd 
to our hotel. An arch had been erected in front of the house, 
through which we passed; the house itself was trimmed and 
illuminated; and the parlor had its centre-table covered with 
bouquets and champagne bottles for myself and friends; and 
I was then and there expected to relate to the company some- 
thing strange, wonderful, or terrible in respect to my adventure. 
Under the excitement I felt not the fatigue, but was glad to escape 
from the heat of the room, the crowd of friends who were pressing 
about me, and the deafening reports of the cannon, which had now 
become almost continuous, into the comparative quiet of my own 
room. A cold bath and a change of clothing prepared me for a good 
dinner ; and then, to a few of my friends, I related all incidents 
connected with the ascent. Before I retired to rest, the mid- 
night stars were twinkling, clear and bright, above the head of 
the old mountain-king, towards which I looked with mingled 
feelings of awe, gratitude, and affection. My sleep was con- 
siderably disturbed by a severely painful attack of ophthalmia,— 
occasioned, I suppose, by the intense reflection of the sun on the 
white snow ; my eyes, at the time, not being sufficiently protected. 
This lasted but a few hours, when all painful reminiscences of 
the trip left me. 

On the following day the guides brought me a formal docu- 
ment on stamped paper, signed by the Syndic of the Commune 
of Chamouni, and bearing his seal of state, together with the 
signature of the director-general of the guides, and the attesta- 
tions of the four guides who accompanied me. This testifies 
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in an exaggerated way to my courage, intrepidity, and coolness 
in the most perilous situations, and that this ascension was made 
in less time than had ever before been known. I keep the docu- 
ment as an evidence of the manner in which governments there 
do business,—taking notice of the slightest occurrences. In the 
evening I gave a supper to the guides, according to the usual 
custom. Some individuals who had before made the ascent, 
together, with several friends, joined us; and, with toasts, speeches, 
and songs, we passed an evening not soon to be forgotten. It 
made a happy termination of my connection with those brave 
fellows, who had accompanied me up the mountain, through all 
the labor and fatigue, and whatever of insecurity there might have 
been. 

The difficulties and dangers attending this journey have often 
been exaggerated. That it requires strong lungs, a steady head, 
and considerable exertion, no one, who has been to the top of 
Bunker-hill Monument, will for a moment doubt; but the real 
dangers I deem very slight, and only of two kinds: First, from 
avalanches, against which it would be impossible for the traveller 
to protect himself. But there are very few of these,—perhaps 
not more than half a dozen annually along the route; and there 
is only the very slightest possibility that one will occur at the 
precise time and spot where the party may be. Second, crevasses, 
which may always be avoided by a careful and observant guide. 
Regarding the rarefaction of the atmosphere, I experienced no 
ill effects from it whatever. That we all had short, rapid, and 
panting respirations, is true; but there are very few persons who 
have not experienced the same on ascending much smaller moun- 
tains. Indeed, the year previous, I had the same difficulty, and 
to a still greater extent, on ascending Mount Washington; so 
that it cannot be wholly attributed to the altitude. The sharp 
wind and cold temperature would do much toward producing 
the blue lips and nails; and the over-exertion, continued for 
hours, would be sufficient to account for all drowsiness, con- 
gestion, dizziness, and fainting. 

With no little experience in mountain-climbing, I must say, 
that I have always been better able to bear the fatigue, with less ill 
effects afterwards, by refraining entirely from the use of stimu- 
lants during the time of the exertion; and I must strongly urge 
any who intend making a long and severe journey, particularly 
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among mountains and mountain-scenery, to leave the brandy- 
flask and wine-bottle at home, and, as far as possible, induce their 
guides or companions to do the same. However much they may 
indulge at other times, they ought, on these occasions at least, 
to have a clear head and steady hand. I regret to say that, from 
the testimony of all the guides whom I questioned on the sub- 
ject, and from the accounts which have been published, a large 
number of those who have reached the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and a still greater number of those who have failed in the attempt, 
have had all the prostration of intoxication added to that of fatigue. 

In reply to the question often asked, ‘““Would you advise any 
one else to make the trip?” I would say: For the mere name 
of having been a little higher than others, or for curiosity alone, 
most emphatically, No! But to one young, active, and strong, 
who is willing to undergo the necessary toil, fatigue, and effort, 
and run all risks of bad weather or failure from any cause,—for 
a single cloud is sufficient to destroy the whole pleasure, and 
leave but the remembrance of hard work; if he will incur all this 
for the chance of seeing the grandest and most magnificent pano- 
rama the world presents, then go by all means; and, if success- 
ful, it will afford him, as it has me, many an hour of after-pleasure. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1855. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 
“ 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 34th Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston Mass., on January 
23rd, 1937, at 2 p.m. President Fisher presided and there were 
present about twenty-five members. Mr. Lawrence I. Grinnell 
was appointed Acting Secretary of the meeting in absence of the 
Secretary, Mr. Henry S. Hall, Jr. The minutes of the last Annual 
Meeting and the reports of the Treasurer, Mr. Frank N. Water- 
man and of the Librarian, Miss Helen I. Buck, were read and by 
vote approved with thanks and ordered filed with the minutes. 
The great amount of time devoted to the Library by Miss Buck 
was commented on, and a special vote of appreciation was recorded. 


In the absence of Dr. Thorington, Chairman of the Publication 
Committee, the President reported that it was expected that the 
1937 Journal would be published by the end of February. He 


commented on the excellent material available this year and the 
success of the Publication Committee in keeping down the costs 
of the Journal, also on the increase in advertising obtained from 
various parts of the country. A vote of thanks to Dr. Thorington, 
Chairman of the Publication Committee, was approved. 


The President announced the receipt of anonymous contri- 
butions of $150 (not included in the Treasurer’s Report) for the 
Library Fund and $100 just pledged for a Map Fund. 


The President read the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Mr. William R. Hainsworth, Chairman, nominating Messrs. 
Howard Palmer and Kenneth A. Henderson as Councilors for a 
term of three years each, to fill the two vacant positions caused 
by expiring terms of Dr. Thorington and Howard Palmer. No 
further nominations having been made, these two gentlemen were 
unanimously elected Councilors. 


The President read a letter received from Mr. Noel E. Odell, 
accepting with appreciation the Board of Directors’ election of 
him to Honorary Membership. 
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Miss Whitehead called attention to the lack of well recognized 
mountaineering distress signals in America, as compared with 
Europe. The recognized international mountaineering distress 
signals are six visual or audible signals repeated at intervals of 
one minute, acknowledged by three visual or audible signals simi- 
larly repeated. Mr. Waterman stated that he had studied the pos- 
sibility of adopting two signals for differentiating between (1) 
accidents and (2) the benighting of a party which required no 
urgent assistance, and spoke of the need for uniform and widely 
distributed instructions. It was suggested by Miss Whitehead 
that the Club consult with the National Parks and Forestry 
Services and with other mountaineering clubs as to the possibility 
of posting such instructions in cabins, as is done abroad. 


The meeting adjourned at 3 P.M. 


Mr. Dean Peabody told of his trip into the Wind River Range, 
in the summer of 1936, his slides showing vividly the wild char- 
acter of this country, first visited nearly a century ago by Frémont. 


Miss Christine Reid then showed her film, entitled “Skiing 
Technique,” depicting running, stemming and various turns on 
the slopes above the Riffel at Zermatt in spring. Slow-motion 
was also showed. With a background of the high Pennine Peaks, 
deep in snow, these pictures were very inspiring, contrasting 
with the current lack of snow in mid-winter in New England. 


Miss Reid then threw on a superlative film, “Rock Climbing 
at Cortina”; the color-film truly rendered the beauties of the 
Dolomite rock at sunset. Traverses, double rope piton technique, 
chimneys by back and knees, the use of minute footholds, chang- 
ing holds in exposed situations were shown, and above all was a 
scene of Angelo Dimai surmounting an overhang with pitons, 
double rope, looped rope footholds and even elbow rope-holds. 


Mr. Bradford Washburn then showed aerial views of certain 
Alsakan glaciers, with particular reference to their horizontal 
banding, making the interesting point that this banding is in- 
variably preceded by an icefall further up-glacier (as was pointed 
out by Forbes—Ed.). Some of his pictures showed evidences 
of faulting of ice, with displacement of surface moraines, just 
as clearly as is found in stratified rock. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner, held at 46 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 
evening of January 23rd, was attended by 104 members and guests. 


President Fisher presided, and after recalling the names of 
those who had died during the year (Badé, Toll, Paul R. McIntyre, 
Eggers and Machen) read a cable from Henry Hall, at the Antip- 
odes, regretting his absence, and reporting he had had just climbed 
Mt. Ruapehu. Due to the difference of time between Beacon Street 
and New Zealand, it was evident that his cable should have read, 
“Have climbed Mt. Ruapehu tomorrow.” 


The speakers were: (1) Fritz Herman Wiessner, who gave 
an interesting and comprehensive account of the first ascent of 
Mt. Waddington. Particularly clearly, he showed how the route 
was evolved, and carried his audience through his party’s hopes and 
fears, as they met one difficulty after another; his talk was one 
of the best ever heard by the Club. 


(2) Charles S. Houston, who kept the audience spellbound 
for an hour with his slides and movies in color, recounting last 
summer’s exploits on Nanda Devi. The unique Sanctuary and 


the outer and inner gorges of the Rishi were shown so clearly in 
his pictures and description that the Himalayas might be said to 
have been transported to Boston; the ascent of Nanda Devi, and 
Mr. Houston’s passage of the high col in clouds, were fitting 
climaxes for this talk. 


(3) Bradford Washburn then showed his magnificent movies 
from the air of Mts. McKinley and Foraker, taken from a specially 
chartered Pan-American Airway plane. In a way impossible with 
pictures from the ground, he showed the entire structural system 
of this massif, its glaciers, the various routes tried, the sites of 
the various camps, the crevasse system that was fatal to Allen 
Carpé’s party, and the trifling difference between its two summits. 
He also showed some infra-red pictures taken of Mt. McKinley 
at a distance of 290 miles—remarkably clear cut. 


The evening ended at midnight, after these three outstanding 


talks. 
LawrENCceE I. GRINNELL, 


Acting Secretary. 


coal 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Receipts to December 31, 1936: 
Dues—185 members 
Interest and dividends 
Sales Guide Books 
Sales Library Books 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements to December 31, 1936: 
Room rent and light 
Miscellaneous 
Dinner deficits 
Library 
Alpine Journal, 1937 account 
Alpine Club Journal, 1936 account 

Less ads paid 
“ 1936 sales 
“sales old copies 


2s 


Net cost of Journal 


Saat is dae SPE! 


Total Disbursements 1,942.96 


Surplus for year $ 350.88 
Of this, reserved for 1938 booklet $ 100.00 


Balances: 1/1/36 =12/31/36 


General account, Chase National Bank 
Whymper Fund, Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Reserve Fund 4 515.24 

1M U. S. A. s 1,103.34 
Library Fund 890.48 
Club House Fund 2,825.12 
Securities (all currently paying income) : 

1M Nor. Pac. P. L. 4 cost 

1M So. Pac. S. F. T. 4 cost 

2M U. S. A. 4’s ’44 

Meee Bane. Cll, 15. BN. COt icc cctseswiios 

Gteed. Mtg. ctf. Lawyers M. Co. ............... 3,000. 

10 Gen. Gas Elect. 5% prior prf. .............06: 991.67 


$17,102.55 $17,453.43 
350.88 


a 





Surplus for year 
$17,453.43 


Frank N. WATERMAN, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Since our last meeting much progress has been made in or- 
ganizing the library. The books have been classified in greater 
detail, more shelves have been labelled and forty-eight books 
bound. A typed author card-catalogue of 2620 books has been 
prepared, 1500 subject cards have been completed and a set of 
Kardex cards for current magazines. Many volumes of brochures 
have also been properly analyzed. 

The progress on the card-catalogue was accomplished by secur- 
ing the assistance of a librarian and typist for a week last Septem- 
ber and three weeks in January, 1937. Funds for this work were 
made available by the sale of duplicate books, from which we 
realized $162, and by special appropriations by the Council and the 
liberal donation of one of our members. 

The main objective of the Library Committee this year should 
be to complete the subject cards, as there are still many to be done, 
and to finish the uncompleted work of the past year. 

The club is again greatly indebted to Dr. Thorington for his 
various gifts of pictures, books, interesting and valuable moun- 
tain souvenirs. We also thank Mrs. Underhill for a large box 
of alpine journals; Dr. Ladd for many journals and clippings; 
Dr. Gilmour for a book; Mr. Henry Hall for many copies of the 
Mountaineering Journal of South Africa; Mr. Wiessner for a 
copy of the London Illustrated Times. 

The Librarian wishes to express her appreciation of and grati- 
tude for the assistance rendered by the members of the Library 
Committee, also for the invaluable aid rendered by Miss Merrill 
and Miss Smith these three weeks in January. 

This fall a fresh coat of paint and a green rug, presented by 
our President, have added much to the attractiveness of the rooms. 
We hope that this year more of our out-of-town members will 
have the opportunity to come to New York, enjoy the library, 


and sign the members’ book. Heten I. Buck, 


Librarian. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


¢ 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BADE 
(1871-1936) 


With the passing of Dr. William Frederick Badé at his home 
in Berkeley, Calif., March 4th, 1936, the Club has lost one of its 
outstanding members. Dr. Badé had so many interests and accom- 
plished so much in many fields that only a brief summary is pos- 
sible. Dr. Badé was born in Minnesota, January 22nd, 1871, of 
German parents who were Moravians. He graduated from the 
Moravian College and also the Theological Seminary in Penn- 
sylvania, secured a degree at the Yale Divinity School and taught 
for a number of years at the Moravian College. In 1902 he 
became Professor of Old Testament Literature and Semitic Lan- 
guages at the Pacific Theological Seminary (later the Pacific 
School of Religion) in Berkeley, which position he held until his 
death. He was a great student of nature and upon his arrival in 
California he joined the Sierra Club, attending many of its 
annual outings and early became a director; he also was editor 
of the Sierra Club Bulletin for twelve years, and from 1919 to 
1922 was its President. He was a close friend of John Muir and 
upon Muir’s death in 1914 became his literary executor. He 
edited the following posthumous works of Muir: “A Thousand 
Mile Walk to the Gulf” (1916), “The Cruise of the Corwin” 
(1917) and “Steep Trails” (1918). His crowning achievement, 
however, was “The Life and Letters of John Muir,” which ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1924. One cannot praise this work too 
highly, reflecting as it does so accurately and convincingly the 
real John Muir, as we all knew him. It represents conscientious 
and painstaking work in the gathering of material and rare judg- 
ment in its selection and presentation. 

Dr. Badé published in 1915 a volume entitled “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of To-day,” which had attracted world-wide 
attention and high commendation from Biblical students and which 
serves to illustrate Dr. Badé’s remarkable versatility and extra- 
ordinary thoroughness and ability in anything he undertook. 
Always interested in archaeological research, especially in Pales- 
tine, he organized in 1926 the Palestine Institute of the Pacific 
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School of Religion. From 1926 to 1935 he conducted five expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land and completed the excavation of the site 
of the Mizpah, the ancient fortified city on a hill about seven 
miles north of Jerusalem. He published the results of much of 
this research and also “A Manual of Excavation in the Near 
East.” This research proved to be of the highest order and placed 
Dr. Badé well up in the ranks of distinguished archaeologists. 
He received degrees from various colleges and universities in 
recognition of his work. 

Dr. Badé was a former Vice-President of the American Alpine 
Club (1920-1923) and always took a great interest in mountaineer- 
ing as is evidenced by his articles in the Sierra Club Bulletin, “An 
Ascent of the Matterhorn” (1907) and “Haleakala and Kilauea” 
(1922). He climbed many of the important peaks on the Pacific 
Coast. He was always a close student of birds, trees, flowers, 
mosses, etc. He was an ideal comrade, good-natured, with a 
sense of humor, and a fund of knowledge that seemed limitless 
and was always accurate. With his death we have lost a delight- 
ful companion, who possessed all of those rare qualities which 
characterize a real mountain lover. 

W. E. C. 
£ 


ROGER W. TOLL 
1883-1936 


On February 25th, 1936, the National Park Service incurred a 
staggering loss when two of its outstanding leaders, Roger W. 
Toll, superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, and George 
Wright, chief of the Wild Life Division, met death in an unavoid- 
able automobile accident near Deming, N. M. 

Toll, long a leader in western mountaineering and a member 
of the American Alpine Club, was born at Denver, Colo., on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1883. He attended the Denver schools and later Colum- 
bia University, where he graduated in civil engineering in 1906. 
The next year a tour with his brother gave him opportunity to 
climb in the Swiss Alps. Returning, he found employment in 1907 
with the Massachusetts Board of Health. In 1908 he passed 
highest in a class of forty-four who took competitive examinations 
for a post with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and as a 
result became member of the survey party that during the summer 
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of 1908 charted the coast line of Cook Inlet and vicinity, Alaska. 
In the fall he returned to his home city to accept an appointment 
as chief engineer of the Denver City Tramway Company. With 
participation of our country in the World War, Toll became 
captain in the Ordnance Department, later being promoted to the 
rank of major. 

In 1919 while climbing in the Hawaiian Islands occurred Toll’s 
significant meeting with Stephen T. Mather, then director of the 
recently-established National Park Service. In September of the 
same year Toll became superintendent of Mount Rainier National 
Park. In 1921 he was transferred to Rocky Mountain National 
Park and, when in 1929 a superintendent was sought for the 
largest and oldest of the National Parks, Yellowstone, Toll was 
the inevitable choice. 

Toll’s superintendency of Yellowstone continued until his death, 
but his sphere of influence during this period was as far-flung 
as our land itself, and its outlying possessions—this because for 
a portion of each year he served in the pecular role of inves- 
tigator of all proposed national park and monument areas. At 
his death, “only about a dozen areas, out of one hundred and fifty, 
remained yet to be investigated and reported upon. A tireless 
worker and a wizard for detail, he has compiled hundreds of 
reports of inestimable value. Of everything he did he made a 
neat, accurate, and comprehensive record. No other man has 
the first-hand knowledge of our national scenic resources which 
was his” (Trail and Timberline, March-April, 1936; port.). It 
was while en route with Wright to investigate the proposed inter- 
national park in the Big Bend region of Texas, Chihuahua and 
Coahuila, that Toll met his death. 

Mountaineering was one of many interests that Toll pursued 
in his quiet, earnest way, and in which his enthusiasm translated 
itself into tangible achievement. He was a charter member of 
the Colorado Mountain Club and, as set forth in a statement by 
that organization, during its early days gave unstintingly of his 
time and of himself to its development. He originated the club’s 
system of trip reports and designed the club’s peak register cylin- 
ders, which are now widely used in the Rocky Mountain region. 
He compiled and edited the “Data on Colorado Mountaineering” 
which, in 1915, for the first time made available a mass of in- 
formation relating to this subject. Later he wrote “Mountaineer- 
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ing in the Rocky Mountain National Park,” a bulletin published 
by the government in 1919, and another work on “The Moun- 
tain Peaks of Colorado,” published by the Colorado Mountain 
Club in 1923. Many other publications and activities give evi- 
dence of Toll’s active interest in mountaineering. 

Toll was a man of magnificent physique, and as was said of 
him many years ago truly he had “heart and spirit to match.” That 
he was a great leader was in no small measure because he was 
himself unfailingly sincere and considerate, and his staff gave 
him in return a loyalty of a kind all too rare. FMF 


¢ 


PAUL ROPER McINTYRE 
1906-1936 


Paul McIntyre was born June 25th, 1906, and lost his life on 
September 21st, 1936, in an automobile accident. He was gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1928, taking his A.B. in English, 
magna cum laude. In 1932 he received his LL.B. from Harvard, 
passing the Rhode Island bar examinations in 1933, heading a 
list of forty-two. He practiced law in Providence until the time 
of his death. 

In recording MclIntyre’s climbing career it is necessary to 
explain his background. His father, Joseph B. McIntyre, a manu- 
facturer, was a graduate of Brown in the class of 94, returning 
in 1916 for his M.Sc. in geology and botany. The elder McIntyre 
(A. A.C.) took his family to Glacier House every summer for 
nine seasons (from 1917 until the hotel was closed), where they 
were fixed stars in the galaxy ruled by Mrs. Young. The MclIn- 
tyres would spend the entire season, June 15th-September 15th, 
occupying the same rooms at Glacier House during these years. Mr. 
McIntyre, Sr., at various times had ascended nearly all summits 
in the vicinity of Glacier House, and was the founder of the Sir 
Donald Club, the only “secret society” the Selkirks have ever 
known—the secret (which puzzled not a few) being not only that 
one should have ascended Sir Donald, but that one should be a good 
fellow as well. This was conceived in the summer of 1919, 
among its members being F. K. Butters, August Eggers, J. W. A. 
Hickson and Val Fynn. 
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Paul McIntyre, therefore, grew up with a love of mountain 
country, as the natural result of an unusual father-son combination. 
Fynn praised his ability as an agile climber, and his mountaineering 
is remarkable in that all of his ascents were made before he was 
twenty years of age. He never saw mountains again after the 
closing of Glacier House. His ascents were never written up, 
and our knowledge of them is limited to brief notes. 

In 1921, at the age of fifteen, he climbed Afton, Avalanche, 
Eagle and Sir Donald. In the following summer he did Sir Donald 
up and down by the N. W. ridge, and made an attempt on it 
from the E. through the Uto-Sir Donald col. His great climb of 
Mt. Sir Donald by the W. face was accomplished in 1923, a traverse 
of Uto being the only other ascent recorded in this year. In 1924 
he traversed the Asulkan range from Leda to Mt. Abbott, later 
traversing Rogers, Swiss Peak and Hermit. During a visit to 
the new hut in Glacier Circle he was the first to ascend Mt. Fox 
by the difficult E. ridge. In this season he also climbed Green’s 
Peak from Perley Rock in an attempt to repeat the Le Prince- 
Ringuet route on Sir Donald. In 1925 he revisited Eagle and 
also climbed Mt. Tupper. Christian Hasler or Ernest Feuz were 
his usual companions. 

Paul McIntyre was possibly as much devoted to mountain 
travel as to climbing. From 1922 on he was a licensed guide of 
the Canadian National Parks, sometimes working for Brewster, 
but more often annexed by the R. C. M. P. to acquaint them with 
the various trails. He was an original member of the Trail Riders, 
with a mileage record in excess of 2500. His father and he joined 
the American Alpine Club in 1924. 

After 1925 his summers were spent on Cape Cod. It is char- 
acteristic of him that, on learning of a seldom-visited lightship off 
Harwichport, he used his motor-boat once a week to deliver papers 
to the crew, doing this for three seasons. J.M.T 


¢ 


AUGUST SEVERIN EGGERS 
1862-1936 


Dr. August Eggers died of pernicious anemia on October 7th, 
1936, at the age of seventy-three. Norwegian by birth, he received 
his M.D. from the Kongelige Frederiks Universitet Medisinske 
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Fakultet, in Oslo, in 1889. For many years (from 1890) he was 
engaged in general practice at Grand Forks, N. D., where many of 
his countrymen had found homes. He was a member of and past 
president of the North Dakota State Medical Association, and 
a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons (A. M. A. Journal, 
Vol. 107, 2067). 

He seems never to have climbed in Europe, but first visited 
the Selkirks in 1901, making the third ascent of Mt. Dawson and 
the first ascent of Grizzly. He was in the Rockies with Herschel 
Parker in 1903, accomplishing the first ascents of Deltaform and 
Biddle, as well as a solo ascent of Mt. Sarbach. His ascent of 
Mt. Odaray in 1904 was probably the first by a tourist. Dr. Eggers 
revisited the Canadian mountains intermittently, and climbed Uto 
as recently as 1921. 

He was a member of the Alpine Club of Canada as well as of 
the American Alpine Club, which he joined in 1903 as one of its 
first Life Members. Those who remember him in the heyday 
of Glacier House recall a charming gentleman of the old school, 
whose innate gallantry invariably won in the struggle against 
his stubborn reluctance to attend tea-parties. J.MT 


¢ 


JOHN GRESHAM MACHEN 
1881-1937 


John Gresham Machen was born at Baltimore on July 28th, 
1881, and died in Bismarck, N. D., on January 1st, 1937. He 
was graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 1901 and took 
his M.A. degree at Princeton in 1904. Taking the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree at Princeton Theological Seminary the following 
year, he then studied at Marburg and Gottingen. His D.D. degree 
came from Hampden-Sydney College in 1921 and he was made a 
Doctor of Literature by Wheaton (Ill.) College in 1928. He was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1914, and during the 
World War did Y. M. C. A. work with the French Army and 
A. E. F. in France and Belgium. He was Sprunt lecturer at 
Union Theological Seminary in 1921 and Smyth lecturer at Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary in 1927. Machen left Princeton in 
1929 to become professor of New Testament in the new West- 
minster Theological Seminary and was thereafter leader of the 
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dissenting Fundamentalist faction of the Presbyterian Church. 
He was unmarried. (N. Y. Times, January 2nd, 1937; port.) 

Machen joined the American Alpine Club in 1936, attending 
the informal dinner in New York in May. One of his proposers 
was Prof. Harry Fielding Reid, an original member of the club 
and a life-long friend. Machen’s climbing record, though inter- 
mittent, was an unusually interesting one. In his early days he 
would take a bicycle abroad with him, riding to the mountains 
from his port of arrival and back again. 

1901. Monte Rosa, Rimpfischhorn, Wellenkuppe. 

1905. Reichenspitze, Gross Glockner, Wiesbachhorn, Gr. and 
KI. Zinnen. 

1913. Kl. Fermeda Saas Rigais, central Grasleitenspitze, 
Nordturm (Vajolet), Kesselkogel, K1. Zinne (N. face) Campanile 
di Val Montanaia (traverse), Pomagagnon (Dimai route), Punta 
Fiammes, Croda da Lago, Becco di Mezzodi, Cinque Torre 
(Grande), Monte Cristallo, Pelmo. 

Then, after an interval of many years, the following: 

1932. Zinal Rothorn, Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, Furgggrat, 
Castor, Pollux, Riffelhorn (glacier couloir), Untergabelhorn. 

1935. Matterhorn (Zmutt), Zinal Rothorn (traverse), Ober- 
gabelhorn (traverse), Weisshorn, Monte Rosa (traverse), Strahl- 
horn, Lyskamm (traverse). 

In his final season, 1936 (in his fifty-sixth year), he visited the 
Canadian Rockies, climbing with Edward Feuz, Jr., on the basis 
of a schedule laid out for him by a friend, Mts. Whyte, Victoria, 
Lefroy, Temple, Hungabee, Hector and Louis. 

Machen, as a mountaineer, was a modest man of great going- 
power. The American Alpine Club has lost an enthusiastic sup- 


cmc J. M.T. 
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Das Letzte im Fels, by Domenico Rudatis. Translated from the 
Italian by Emmeli Capuis and Max Rohrer. 8vo.; 250 pages, 
including bibliography and index, with numerous route diagrams 
by the author. Munich: Gesellschaft Alpiner Biicherfreunde, 


1936. 


There have always been those who, for good or bad reasons, 
wished to grade climbs according to their difficulty. And, although 
the scale has undergone considerable alteration in the past ten 
years, peaks are usually divided into six groups, in which the first 
is the only one not requiring Kletterschuhe, and the last, in its 
conclusion, is best represented by a one-way ticket to the cemetery. 
According to the author, in the third grade “the best climbers may 
go without assistance, but it is better not to. Almost all descents 
by roping-off. Nailed boots practically excluded. This grade, 
fifty years ago represented the limit of possibility as, for example, 
in the Schmitt chimney of the Finffingerspitze.” More than half 
of the book is then taken up by examples of sixth grade acrobatics 
in the Civetta Group. 

While such a method of gradation is doubtless an attempt to 
establish a standard, it will, in the opinion of this reviewer, always 
fail, since the many variable factors remain uncontrolled. Second 
grade may become sixth grade when a storm breaks, or seem 
so merely as the result of dietary indiscretion. And what will the 
author think of sixth grade, one day when a tractor with suction 
grip, loaded with first-grade climbers, comes steaming past him, 


as he blacksmiths his way up walls that once were best left alone? 
J. M. T. 


Lawinen, by Walter Flaig. 8 vo.; 173 pages, maps and illustra- 
trations. F. U. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1935. 

Snow Structure and Ski Fields, by G. Seligman. 8 vo.; x + 555 
pages, diagrams and illustrations, bibliography and index. Mac- 
millan and Company, Limited, London, 1936. 


As winter travel in mountainous country becomes more popular, 
so the number of fatal accidents due to lack of knowledge of snow 
conditions increases. The vast majority of accidents due to ava- 
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lanches occur in the Alps since, during the last decade, an ever- 
increasing number of winter climbers and skiers have visited the 
higher Alpine slopes. In this country we are on the verge of dis- 
covering the pleasures of skiing but have as yet learned nothing 
of what may lie in store for an uninstructed ski party when ven- 
turing beyond the confines of what may be termed “backyard 
skiing.” The two books under consideration are the result of 
years of investigation of the reaction of snow to physical condi- 
tions imposed by nature. 

In Lawinen Mr. Flaig sets out to review the history of ava- 
lanches in the Alps in legend and in fact and goes on to discuss 
the various types and classes of avalanches to be encountered in 
mountainous country. It is interesting to see that the author 
accepts the classification of avalanches as suggested by Zdarsky 
and Paulcke, a marked contrast to that devised by the author of 
the second book to be reviewed. The book is beautifully illustrated 
and the author has taken advantage of the excellent maps of the 
Swiss Federal Survey to outline on them examples of the par- 
ticular type of avalanche under discussion. The book concludes 
with two short chapters on protection against avalances and meth- 
ods to be used in searching for victims overwhelmed by them. 

Perhaps because it is printed in the English language, but 
more probably on account of the meticulous care with which the 
author has treated the broad subject Snow Structure and Ski 
Fields, this book will be of great value to English-speaking skiers 
and mountainers. The purpose of the book, the author explains, 
is to “attempt to describe and explain the prime causes of snow 
phenomena.” The book is divided into three parts. The first, 
which comprises more than half the book is devoted to the struc- 
ture of snow and to the physical and mechanical changes which 
occur in snowfields. Such a subject might at first glance appear 
to be one which the layman might shy at for fear of physical or 
chemical complexities. Such, however, is not the case as the 
author has gone to considerable pains to make his points in words 
of one syllable and yet delve into a study of the solid forms of 
water by means of photomicrographs which cannot fail to be of 
interest to the scientific minded. Considerable repetition serves 
only to impress the reader with the importance of fundamentals. 
Parts two and three are devoted to the mechanical factors at work 
in avalanches and to the different sorts of avalanches. The final 
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chapters deal with safety in the mountains and sound practical 
advice on behavior, should one be so unfortunate as to be caught 
in an avalanche, together with a perhaps all too brief summary 
of the types of snow apt to be encountered at different seasons 
of the year. In dealing with avalanche development Mr. Selig- 
man arrives at a new classification based on the physical com- 
position of the snow rather than on its age as suggested by 
Zdardsky and Paulcke. The author points out quite wisely that 
it is easier for the average mountaineer to determine the dryness 
or wetness of snow than to estimate its age. The book concludes 
with an appendix on weather conditions in the Alps by C. K. M. 
Douglas. 

The book is profusely and well illustrated and each chapter 
concludes with a full bibliography of the material discussed. One 
feels perhaps that the author might have made use of maps to 
emphasize his points—not a single one is included in the publica- 
tion, and the use of maps is too lightly put aside in a single para- 
graph which both encourages and condemns their use. 

The book deserves the study and consideration of everyone 
whose hobby or vocation briags him into contact with snow in 
mountainous country and if it achieves this end it cannot fail to 
make inroads upon the increasing number of winter fatalities. 

Two articles, contemporary to these books, deserve considera- 
tion. That of Rudolf Streiff in Die Alpen for February, 1936, 
pages 46-59, essays to cover in a few short pages the whole field 
of avalanche development. Necessarily the space prohibits any- 
thing like a full study, however, the article is of value appearing 
as it does in a publication which is so widely read by mountaineers 
and skiers, thereby reaching many who might fail to obtain a 
book on the subject. 

The other article by Pierre Brunner in the Revue de Geographic 
Alpine, Fascicule 11 for 1936, pages 357-369, deals with the geo- 
graphical factors contributing to avalanche development and the 
distribution and effects of avalanches in Switzerland. After dis- 
cussing the meteorological causes of avalanches, Brunner goes 
on to consider how the physiography and geology of the country 
lend themselves to or hamper the development of avalanches as 
well as the effect of vegetation thereon. 

After discussing the distribution of avalanches bearing out 
the foregoing, during which one learns that the phenomenal num- 
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ber of 17,500 avalanches fall each winter in the Swiss Alps, the 
author concludes with brief paragraphs on the damage caused by 
avalanches and preventive measures being carried out in Switzer- 
land. A folding map of Switzerland is appended upon which the 
author has tried to indicate as far as possible each avalanche gully 
in the country. As the map is published on a small scale, it fails 
to give a satisfactory picture of the factors physiographic, geologic 
or cultural which contribute to avalanche formation and only a 
general idea of distribution. W. A. W,, Jr. 


Devil: The Life Story of a Chamois in the Austrian Alps, by 
Waldemar Schmidtman. Translated by the author. 214 pages, 
with numerous drawings by W. von Freyschlaz. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Price $2.00. 


As a small boy the reviewer vividly recalls excursions in the 
Bavarian foothills, and especially days spent on the alplands of 
the royal hunting preserves near Kreuth. It might be a misty 
morning when one stepped out of the forest glade, no sounds save 
rushing water and the pattering of falling pebbles. The mist 
might lift and one would see an old buck chamois high on a 
point of rock, sentinel for those below; a sharp whistle and away 
they would race. Sometimes by chance one might encounter them 
at close quarters, and they would dash across the trail with all the 
rushing power of an avalanche. In later years we knew them in 
the Zillerthal and other Austrian valleys, silhouetted on little 
pinnacles against the rising sun; and there are recollections of a 
quiet evening in the Bernese Oberland, when a lonely buck stood 
besides the Strahlegg hut and would not go away. 

Those who know their Theuerdank (1517) will be well aware 
of the adventures with chamois of Emperor Maximilian, and those 
who are fortunate enough to see publications of the Gesellschaft 
Alpiner Biicherfreunde (Munich) will recall their reprint of Adam 
Lebwald’s Damographia (1750). In recent years, however, Baillie- 
Grohman and others have noted that, aside from Charles Boner’s 
Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria (1853), there are 
not half a dozen books in the English language dealing with the 
chamois. Schmidtman’s book, translated by himself from his well- 
known Der Alte vom Steinernen Meer, is the thing we have been 
waiting for. 
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Born in England, the author was brought up on his father’s 
estate in the mountains of Salzburg, and he has chosen to tell the 
life story of Teufel, lord of all he surveys, from the time of his 
birth among the rocky fastnesses until he meets a noble death at 
the hands of the hunter. How skillfully this has been done the 
reader will easily discover, for here is the mountain world re- 
created, with its beast, bird and human inhabitants, presented 
simply and with sympathetic feeling. The illustrations are utterly 


charming. J.M.T. 


“Ces Monts sublimes.” Les Ecrivains a la Montagne, by Claire- 
Eliane Engel and Charles Vallot. 8 vo.; 304 pages, with bibli- 
ography, index and 8 illustrations by Samivel. Paris: Librairie 
Delagrave (15 Rue Soufflot), 1936. 


This volume is the second and concluding of the anthology re- 
viewed in A.A.J., ii, 309. The period covered in 1803-95, and 
fifty-four authors, French, English and German are represented. 
They are poets, historians, philosophers and geographers, writing 
at a time when contact with the mountains was expressed in terms 
of spiritual exaltation, a common characteristic which has led to 
the use of “sublime” in the title of the present volume. Although 
the descriptions are restricted to the mountains of western Europe, 
one meets the authors in diverse localities: Lamartine at Milly, 
near Macon; Gautier in the Spanish sierras; Hugo on the Rigi; 
Durier on the Brevent; Schrader at Gavarnie. For the Alpine 
historian, however, these literary extracts will be of less value 
than the numerous biographical sketches of the various writers. 


Samivel, as usual, has furnished impressive illustrations. 
J. M. T. 


Les Batailles pour L’Himalaya, by Claire-Eliane Engel. 8 vo.; 
vii + 157 pages, with 16 full-page illustrations, 3 outline maps, 
2 diagrams and bibliography. Paris: Flammarion, 1936. 


This is an historical rather than a geographical approach to the 
Himalaya, and covers the period 1783-1935, approximately cor- 
responding with the time of the first ascent of Mont Blanc in 
the Alps down to the present. Following a brief topographical 
description of the range, the early travellers and first climbs are 
discussed, and then in order the major expeditions from the time 
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of Conway, Mummery and Freshfield to the attempts on Everest, 
Kangchenjunga and Nanga Parbat. It is unfortunate that the 
compiler neglected to credit the maps to Marcel Kurz, and the book 
is so marred by errors in altitudes and orthography that much 
of its value is lost. The future historian will have much to con- 
fuse him in reading these conflicting reviews: A.J., 48, 379 and 
Die Alpen, xii, 354. J. M.T. 


Guide de la Chaine du Mont Blanc, by Marcel Kurz. 12 mo.; 501 
pages, with index and 56 diagrams. Fourth edition. Lausanne: 
Payot et Cie., 1935. 


The fourth edition of this standard guide (par pur piété fitale et 
pour perpétuer la tradition) contains 978 routes in the Mont 
Blanc area. It is a book for mountaineers, not for acrobats. The 
bibliographic index begins with A. A. J. and ends with Zsigmondy, 
the whole work evidencing the devoted labor of the author. The 
cabanes and refuges are considered in a preliminary chapter, fol- 
lowing which the subdivisions of the range are dealt with in detail : 
the massifs of Trient, Tour Noir, Aiguille Verte, Grandes Jorasses, 
Aiguilles de Chamonix, Mont Blanc and Trélatéte. The diagrams, 
in simple line technique with numbered routes, admirably supple- 
ment the text. J.M.T. 


The Playground of Europe, by Leslie Stephen. 243 pages, 19 
illustrations. 

My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, by A. F. Mummery. 256 
pages, 16 illustrations. 


Blackwell’s Mountaineering Library. Edited by H. E. G. Tyndale. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. The above published in 1936, 5 s. each 
(other volumes in preparation). 

A feature of these re-issues is the introduction by G. Winthrop 
Young, placed in the preface of the “Playground.” Mr. Young 
rightfully hails the revival of these mountaineering classics as 
timely in view of the general movement toward open-air holidays 
and rebellion against over-organized games and holidays which 
restrict the spirit of adventure. Mr. Young carves an appro- 
priate niche of fame for each author: Leslie Stephen, for bridg- 
ing the gap between earlier climbers who excused their interest 
on scientific or hygienic grounds and those who enjoyed the 
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pastime because of its appeal to “mind, muscle and imagination” ; 
Mummery, as representative of an important development in 
climbing, the emergence of the amateur as leader. 

The reproduction of modern photographs, suitably inserted 


in the text, give definition and color to both narratives. 
kL 4..G. 


Mont Ventoux, by Francesco Petrarca. 21 pages. Munich, 1936. 
Der Tummelplatz Europas, by Leslie Stephen. 8 vo.; 186 pages, 
with 19 illustrations. Munich, 1936. 


In their two most recent publications, the Gesellschaft Alpiner 
Biicherfreunde again demonstrates that Alpine classics can be 
translated and presented to modern readers at low cost and in 
attractive format. 

On April 26th, 1336, young Petrarch, accompanied by his 
brother and their servants, ascended Mont Ventoux in Provence. 
The Latin narrative, accompanied by the classic German transla- 
tion of Viktor von Scheffel are printed in commemoration of the 
six-hundredth anniversary of an event from which Petrarch has 
become known as the “father of mountaineering.” It is an attrac- 
tive, moving story, fresh and ingenuous as if written yesterday 
and containing at least one passage which might well be inscribed 
on club-room walls: In summo finis est omnium, et viae terminus, 
ad quem peregrinatio nostra disponitur. 

W. Rickmer Rickmers is the able translator of the first German 
edition of The Playground of Europe, its publication coinciding 
with the Blackwell edition, edited by H. E. G. Tyndale, in Eng- 
land. The carefully selected illustrations add much to the pleasure 
one has in re-reading this ever delightful book. |.M.T 


Alpine Bibliographie fiir das Jahr 1934. 12 mo.; 235 pages. 
Himalaja-Bibliographie (1801-1933). 12 mo.; 48 pages. 


Two publications of the Verein der Freunde der Alpenvereins- 
biicherei (Munich), compiled by Dr. Hermann Biihler. The Alpine 
bibliography is the fourth annual issue of this valuable list and 
contains 3110 titles, carefully indexed. The Himalayan bibli- 
ography was gathered together in preparation for the German ex- 
pedition of 1933, and contains 736 indexed titles, including a short 


list of maps. Se a 
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The main meeting room (above), and one of the library-stack rooms (below) 
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THe Crus Rooms 


In this issue we present for the first time two pictures of the 
rooms of the American Alpine Club at 140 East 46th Street, New 
York City, the main room, where Council meetings are held,and one 
of the library-stack rooms being shown. These room and the Jour- 
nal are the two chief items for which our revenues are expended, as 
will be made clear by examination of the Treasurer’s report. 
Within the rooms are contained what is probably the finest moun- 
tain library and collection of Alpine memorabilia in this country. 
All items have been methodically catalogued, and are at the dis- 
posal of members. The library, containing more than 5000 
volumes, has the Montagnier collection as its nucleus and addi- 
tions are constantly being made. Members living at a distance 
will find much to interest them, and should take the opportunity 
of examining our headquarters when in New York. 


£ 


WyYomMING ROCKIES 
Teton Range’ 


During the 1936 season there were several. important new 
climbs, most of them on the Grand Teton and resulting from the 
introduction of piton climbing for the first time on a considerable 
scale in the Tetons. The season undoubtedly reached its climax 
when Jack Durrance, leader, and Paul and Eldon Petzoldt climbed 
the complete N. face of the Grand Teton late in August. 


“From the highest point on Teton Glacier, the attack was made 
directly on the N. face. A series of difficult chimneys and narrow 
ledges was utilized to gain a ledge in about the center of the face 
and about 2000 ft. directly above the glacier. A courte-echelle and 
and some strenuous work to surmount an overhang, followed by 
a series of traverses to the W. brought the party out high up on 
the N. ridge. This ridge was followed to the summit to complete 
the first ascent in which the true N. face was utilized for the major 
portion of the climb. Some forty pitons were used for safety, 
but the greatest hazard reported was the abundance of falling 
rock” (Grand Teton Nature Notes, ii, 26). 





1 Most of the information given in these notes was obtained from 
Allan D. Cameron’s summary in Grand Teton Nature Notes, ii. 
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A few days later Fritz Wiessner, William House, Percy 
Olton and Beckett Howarth also completed a difficult ascent from 
the N., a variation of the Underhill-Fryxell route (Appalachia, 
December, 1936). 

The complete S. W. ridge of Grand Teton was climbed for the 
first time by Kenneth A. Henderson and Jack Durrance late in 
August. The lower 1200 ft., all entirely new and quite vertical, 
required five hours. Durrance states that the climbing along this 
section is comparable to that of the N. face with the added advan- 
tage that there is much less danger from falling rocks. Higher 
on the ridge their route merged with the well-established Exum 
route. 

A partly new route up the S. side of the Grand Teton was 
worked out by Paul Petzoldt, a Mr. Monroe, and Karl Keuffel, 
but details are not available. 

Three women, Miss Irene Ayres, Mrs. Paul Petzoldt and 
Mrs. Walter Spofford, reached the summit of the Grand Teton 
in various climbs during the season by means of the E. ridge. 
Miss Margaret Fulton Spencer was the first woman to make use 
of the Exum route on the S. W. ridge. 

As in past years, Teewinot proved to be second only to the 
Grand Teton in popularity. No distinctly new routes were re- 
ported, but there was one solo N.-S. traverse which included 
Crooked Thumb Pinnacle. 

Although no one reported a new route on Mt. Owen, an un- 
precedented number of climbers reached its summit in 1936. 
The Appalachian Club-Colorado Mountain Club group, centering 
its activities on the Tetons in August, contributed one party of 
fourteen climbers, by far the largest yet to reach the summit. 

On the Middle Teton there was one possibly new route from 
the E. by Fritz Wiessner, William House and Elizabeth Woolsey. 
In the St. John group of peaks, which still affords a wealth of 
untouched rock climbs, Wayne B. Thompson and Ralph Sins- 
heimer ascended Mt. St. John by a new route from the N. and E. 
Jack Durrance and Walter Spofford disdained to climb Symmetry 
Spire by any of the usual routes and pitoned their way up from 
the S. E., a new approach. Miss Irene Ayres and the writer 
made first ascents on four of the pinnacles along the ridge S. 
and W. of Lake of the Crags. 

West Horn of Falling Ice Glacier on Mt. Moran was first climbed 
by Fred Ayres, Irene Ayres, Donald Grant and Keith Anderson, 
by means of the W. aréte. 

_ Most of the major Teton Peaks, with the exception of those 
in the extreme N. and S. ends of the range were climbed at least 
once. Frep D. Ayres. 
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Wind River Range. A number of interesting climbs were 
made in this region by a group from the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, as well as an ascent of Gannett Peak by our member, 
Orrin H. Bonney, with two local boys. A group of ten from the 
Appalachian Mountain Club Camp at Island Lake reached the 
summit of Gannett Peak in a one-day trip from a camp in the 
Titcomb Lake gorge. This was the largest party yet to reach the 
highest mountain in Wyoming. Both of these parties were the 
first to attack the mountain from the S. which entails considerable 
extra climbing on the approaches. Gannett Peak was also climbed 
from the W. by John W. Murray and E. Allen Drew, who also 
reported a climb to the W. summit of Twin Peak. Several ascents 
of Fremont Peak and Glacier Crest were made from the A. M. C. 
camp and small parties reached the summits of F3, F4, or Table- 
top, and Mt. Lester. In addition a group of eight made the first 
ascent of G15 on the W. side of the Titcomb Lake gorge. 


¢ 


Devils Tower. A small party of climbers, some of them mem- 
bers of this club, were prevented from making an attempt on this 
summit by the National Park Service which administers this odd 
monolith as a national monument. While we can fully sympathize 
with the Park Service in its endeavor to keep the monuments and 
parks free from adverse publicity, we do not understand their 
attitude in preventing bona-fide climbing which is simply an 
exploitation of the recreational facilities of the parks. To pre- 
serve our national wonders for future generations is a laudable 
ambition, but unless these natural wonders have some value, 
esthetic or recreational they are of no value to this or future 
generations. An intelligent man is instinctively a doer and has 
little patience with contemplative inaction. Are intelligent people to 
be driven away from the national parks and monuments? Are our 
national parks to be devoted to morons and Cook’s Tourists? This 
is a point which transcends any personalities, and be it here noted 
that the attempt in question was frustrated not by the superin- 
tendent in charge, but by a ruling from Washington, and even 
the efforts of the superintendent were unavailing to have this 
ruling changed. The point at issue is: are our national parks 
to be administered for the benefit of all the people, or only for 
those of a sufficiently low intelligence to be led like sheep? Must 
intelligent people shun the national parks as they would the plague 
or are they to be wecomed on the same terms as others? 


£ 
CoLoraDo CLIMBING Notes, 1936 


To supplement the record of previous climbing seasons before 
reporting new ones, note that in September 3rd, 1935, a first ascent 
of Spearhead (12,500 ft.), in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
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A few days later Fritz Wiessner, William House, Percy 
Olton and Beckett Howarth also completed a difficult ascent from 
the N., a variation of the Underhill-Fryxell route (Appalachia, 
December, 1936). 

The complete S. W. ridge of Grand Teton was climbed for the 
first time by Kenneth A. Henderson and Jack Durrance late in 
August. The lower 1200 ft., all entirely new and quite vertical, 
required five hours. Durrance states that the climbing along this 
section is comparable to that of the N. face with the added advan- 
tage that there is much less danger from falling rocks. Higher 
on the ridge their route merged with the well-established Exum 
route. 

A partly new route up the S. side of the Grand Teton was 
worked out by Paul Petzoldt, a Mr. Monroe, and Karl Keuffel, 
but details are not available. 

Three women, Miss Irene Ayres, Mrs. Paul Petzoldt and 
Mrs. Walter Spofford, reached the summit of the Grand Teton 
in various climbs during the season by means of the E. ridge. 
Miss Margaret Fulton Spencer was the first woman to make use 
of the Exum route on the S. W. ridge. 

As in past years, Teewinot proved to be second only to the 
Grand Teton in popularity. No distinctly new routes were re- 
ported, but there was one solo N.-S. traverse which included 
Crooked Thumb Pinnacle. 

Although no one reported a new route on Mt. Owen, an un- 
precedented number of climbers reached its summit in 1936. 
The Appalachian Club-Colorado Mountain Club group, centering 
its activities on the Tetons in August, contributed one party of 
fourteen climbers, by far the largest yet to reach the summit. 

On the Middle Teton there was one possibly new route from 
the E. by Fritz Wiessner, William House and Elizabeth Woolsey. 
In the St. John group of peaks, which still affords a wealth of 
untouched rock climbs, Wayne B. Thompson and Ralph Sins- 
heimer ascended Mt. St. John by a new route from the N. and E. 
Jack Durrance and Walter Spofford disdained to climb Symmetry 
Spire by any of the usual routes and pitoned their way up from 
the S. E., a new approach. Miss Irene Ayres and the writer 
made first ascents on four of the pinnacles along the ridge S. 
and W. of Lake of the Crags. 

West Horn of Falling Ice Glacier on Mt. Moran was first climbed 
by Fred Ayres, Irene Ayres, Donald Grant and Keith Anderson, 
by means of the W. aréte. 

Most of the major Teton Peaks, with the exception of those 
in the extreme N. and S. ends of the range were climbed at least 
once. Frep D. Ayres, 
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Wind River Range. A number of interesting climbs were 
made in this region by a group from the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, as well as an ascent of Gannett Peak by our member, 
Orrin H. Bonney, with two local boys. A group of ten from the 
Appalachian Mountain Club Camp at Island Lake reached the 
summit of Gannett Peak in a one-day trip from a camp in the 
Titcomb Lake gorge. This was the largest party yet to reach the 
highest mountain in Wyoming. Both of these parties were the 
first to attack the mountain from the S. which entails considerable 
extra climbing on the approaches. Gannett Peak was also climbed 
from the W. by John W. Murray and E. Allen Drew, who also 
reported a climb to the W. summit of Twin Peak. Several ascents 
of Fremont Peak and Glacier Crest were made from the A. M. C. 
camp and small parties reached the summits of F3, F4, or Table- 
top, and Mt. Lester. In addition a group of eight made the first 
ascent of G15 on the W. side of the Titcomb Lake gorge. 


¢ 


Devils Tower. A small party of climbers, some of them mem- 
bers of this club, were prevented from making an attempt on this 
summit by the National Park Service which administers this odd 
monolith as a national monument. While we can fully sympathize 
with the Park Service in its endeavor to keep the monuments and 
parks free from adverse publicity, we do not understand their 
attitude in preventing bona-fide climbing which is simply an 
exploitation of the recreational facilities of the parks. To pre- 
serve our national wonders for future generations is a laudable 
ambition, but unless these natural wonders have some value, 
esthetic or recreational they are of no value to this or future 
generations. An intelligent man is instinctively a doer and has 
little patience with contemplative inaction. Are intelligent people to 
be driven away from the national parks and monuments? Are our 
national parks to be devoted to morons and Cook’s Tourists? This 
is a point which transcends any personalities, and be it here noted 
that the attempt in question was frustrated not by the superin- 
tendent in charge, but by a ruling from Washington, and even 
the efforts of the superintendent were unavailing to have this 
ruling changed. The point at issue is: are our national parks 
to be administered for the benefit of all the people, or only for 
those of a sufficiently low intelligence to be led like sheep? Must 
intelligent people shun the national parks as they would the plague 
or are they to be wecomed on the same terms as others? 


£ 
CoLoraDpo CLIMBING Notes, 1936 


To supplement the record of previous climbing seasons before 
reporting new ones, note that in September 3rd, 1935, a first ascent 
of Spearhead (12,500 ft.), in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
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was made by Charles Buckingham and Stan Midgeley, of the 
Colorado Mountain Club. The past year in Colorado was singu- 
larly devoid of new climbs, compared with the years 1932-35, 
inclusive. This is partly accounted for by the fact that the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club held their annual outing in Grand Teton 
National Park, outside the boundaries of the State. 

A solo ascent of Longs Peak (14,255 ft.) by Ernest Field 
was an auspicious beginning, however, and this was followed by 
a series of ski ascents lasting well into late spring. Of the latter, 
the most remarkable was that of A. W. Kidder, who handicapped 
in the possession of only one leg, on April 12th scaled James Peak 
(13,260 ft.) completely on ski. Also in April, Messrs. Cobb, 
Dodge, McKenney and Whittemore, of Fountain Valley School, 
made a ski ascent of Mt. Lincoln (14,284 ft.). 

The outstanding achievement of the 1936 climbing season was 
a walk along the Continental Divide from the Wyoming line, on 
the N., to the New Mexico line, on the S. This two-months’ trek, 
often planned, but never hitherto accommplished, was performed 
safely and efficiently by Carl Melzer, an eight-year-old son, and a 
university student named Johnson. Because of climbing difficul- 
ties the walkers were unable to follow the absolute crest all the 
way—particularly between Chiefs Head and Arapaho Pass, where 
they had to descend on the W. slope to Monarch Lake, but they 
did not often deviate on either slope to accomplish a required 
portion of their traverse. All details were mapped out weeks in 
advance, and the itinerary was timed so carefully between July 
6th and September 7th that Mr. Melzer’s wife was to be found 
at the correct hour on each automobile pass along the Divide, 
with food supplies. A color-movie record of the 500-mile jaunt 
was shown at the annual meeting of the Colorado Mountain Club 
in November. 

During August the celebrated Longs Peak E. face received 
more than usual attention from mountaineers, working on rarely 
used routes. On the 2nd the severely difficult N. chimney on the 
E. face yielded to a party of five, one member of which was 
stopped short in a vertical fall by the securely belayed leader. 
On the 9th the scarcely less difficult Alexander’s chimney suc- 
cumbed to direct attack, and on the 23rd a small party succeeded 
in climbing the face via Stettner’s Ledges. According to Charles B. 
Hardin, who made all of these ascents, Stettner’s Ledges provide 
the best climb on Longs Peak. They were established as a route 
in 1927 by the brothers Stettner, of Chicago, and had not been 
successfully assailed since. 

In the Loch Vale region near Estes Park two first ascents— 
the only ones of the year in Colorado, to the knowledge of the 
writer—were performed. The most important of these, the scaling 
of Sharks Tooth (12,700 ft.) was done quite easily by Warren 
Gorrell and Paul Hauk, on August 16th. The approach was made 
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from Andrews Gorge and the col on the E. side of the Tooth. A 
neighboring gendarme, one of the so-called “Cathedral Spires,” 
was premiered by Carl Erickson, Robert C. Lewis and the writer, 
on July 26th. A complete E.-W. traverse, in wretched weather, 
was made of this moderately easy spire (12,400 ft.). 

Out of the little-known canyon country of Lodore-Yampa, 
in the N. W. corner of the state, a small party who visited the 
region in September brings descriptions of a sheer, 2600-ft. cliff 
and the unclimbed Steamboat Rock. These descriptions bring to 
the attention of all climbers who are familiar with Colorado’s W. 
slope topography the countless possibilities for new rock climbs 
on the canyon walls of the Colorado River and its tributaries. 
When our rapidly diminishing list of unclimbed peaks and aiguilles 
dwindles to nothing we will still have our canyons. When the 
latter have been as thoroughly scratched with routes and varia- 
tions of routes as have the N. face of Longs Peak and the Flat- 
irons, near Boulder, there will be nothing for the twenty-fifth 
century mountaineer to do but repeat climbs. 

The remainder of available mountaineering data for the past 
year deals entirely with repeat climbs, of which the following 
are of some importance: June 28th—Maroon Peak (14,126 ft.) 
from the E., via the ice couloir between the N. and S. peaks, by 
Elwyn Arps and O. P. Settles. July 4th—Ice Mountain (13,939 
ft.), probable fourth ascent, by twenty-two members of a Colorado 
Mountain Club party led by Elwyn Arps. July 19th—Devils 
Thumb (12,200 ft.), fourth ascent, by Robert C. Lewis and the 
writer. 

It cannot be denied that virgin crests in the Colorado Rockies 
have been reduced to an exceedingly small number. Of major 
untrodden summits there probably remain a few in the Needle 
Mountains (including the Grenadier Range) and in the Gore 
Range S. of the site of the 1935 annual outing of the Colorado 
Mountain Club. Elsewhere in the state the first ascent possibili- 
ties, other than canyon climbs, include: (1) Gendarmes and 
aiguilles (no major peaks) so far unclimbed by any route. The 
Loch Vale region is still a fertile field for these. (2) New 
routes to the summits of peaks which have previously been climbed 
by other routes. The W. face of Capitol Peak, unsuccessfully 
attempted by a strong party in August, is an example. (3) Ski 
ascents. Of the fifty peaks in Colorado of elevations above 14,000 
ft. only three or four have been completely ascended on ski. 

KENNETH SEGERSTROM. 
& 


Rocky MouNTAINS OF CANADA 


Manless Climbs. The eternal feminine is penetrating to the 
center of another sport. It is a long time since the Grépon became 
“an easy day for a lady” and some years now since it was climbed 
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by an entirely feminine “rope.” Now we are faced with catas- 
trophe nearer at hand. It is reported by reliable sources that a 
female caravan consisting of two of our members, Marguerite 
Schnellbacher and Polly Prescott traversed Mt. Edith Cavell and 
climbed Mts. Louis and Ptarmigan. 


. 


A. P. Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Geology, University of 
Toronto, and Honorary Member of the American Alpine Club, 
was awarded the 1936 Penrose medal of the Geological Society 
of America at the society’s convention in Cincinnati. 


£ 
ALPS 


Supplemental Notes on Early American Ascents 


Montanvert. One of the first American women to visit 
Chamonix was Fanny W. Hall, whose Rambles in Europe in 1836 
appeared in two volumes (New York, 1836). Her excursion 
to the Mer de Glace was facilitated for “Having been reared in 
the cold climate of New England I had, at an early age, acquired 
the somewhat unfeminine accomplishment of sliding on ice.” 
“When I told her [a peasant] I had come all the way from America 
to see her wild mountains her astonishment was unbounded.” 


+ 


Mont Blanc. No. 6 (A.A.J., ii, 365). George W. Heard. 
Eustace Anderson writes: “When we arrived at the cabin [Grands 
Mulets], in addition to our own party we found two young gentle- 
men, Mr. Chapman and Mr. Heard, an American, who had come 
up with their guide to try the ascent, and who reached the top 
the next morning in good style.” Chamouni and Mont Blanc, 100. 
[From a recently discovered Ms. note it is evident that Heard 
and Chapman returned to the Alps in the following year. On 
July 6, 1856, they crossed the Col du Tour from Col de Balme 
to Orsiéres by way of the Glaciers du Tour, Saleinaz and Trient. 
Their guides were Zacharie Cachat, Jean Couttet de l’Avanchi 
and Jean Caron. A sketch of the Col du Tour, as well as one 
of the Matterhorn, dated July 16th, 1856, are in the A. A. C. 
collection. | 


Nos. 41 and 42 (A.A. J., ii, 370). John and Dudley P. Wil- 
kinson. We have been fortunate in securing various photographs 
taken at Chamonix in 1866, showing the large party which went 
to the Grands Mulets on September 12th, the brothers Wilkinson 
going up again on the following day and ascending Mont Blanc 
on the 14th. It is of interest that four Zermatt guides should 
have been at Chamonix at that time, the brothers Perren and the 
Taugwalders, father and son, the last two having been in the 
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Matterhorn disaster just one year before. The Wilkinsons then 
went to Zermatt with the Taugwalders and made additional ascents 
(A. A. J., ti, 512). 

John Wilkinson also made ascents in 1867, and an inscribed 
ice-axe and an alpenstock are still in his family’s possession. The 
axe is 46.5 inches in length and the head 12 inches, the initials 
I. J. or L. J. being stamped on the head. The wooden shaft is 
marked as follows: John Wilkinson, Syracuse, New York. 
Switzerland & Savoy. 1866. Piz Languard, Rothhorn, Breit- 
horn, Matterjoch, Monte Rosa, Titlis, Stock Horn, Cima Di jazi, 
Grands Mulets, Mont Blanc. 1867. Weiss thor, Junge Frau, 
Oberaarjoch, Ménchjoch, Faulberg, Grun Horn, Lugke, Fin- 
steraar Horn. 

The alpenstock is 65 inches long and marked as follows: John 
Wilkinson, Syracuse, New York. Tyrol & Switzerland. June, 
July, August, September, 1866. Savoy. Gr. Saleve, Zwisel Berg, 
Finstermund Pass, Pont Resina, Mortiratsch Glacier, Piz Lan- 
guard, Maloja Pass, Spliigen Pass, Rigi, St. Gotthard, Furca, 
Rhone Gl., Grimsel, Handeck, Wengern Alp, Kl. Scheideck, Faul 
Horn, Miirren, Grindelwald Gl., Gemmi, Zermat, Roth Horn, 
Matter Joch, Breit Horn, Riffel, Gorner Grat, Riffel Horn, Mont 
Rosa Dufour, Spitzezchenen (?) Horn Pass, Dundengrat, Furke 
Pass, Scheinige Platte, Tauben Horn, Engestelen Alp, Joch Pass, 
Titlis, Lauber Horn, Niesen, Schwarz See, Hornli, Hohthalic- 
grat, Eggisch Horn, Coldebalme, Tete-Noire, Mont Anvert, 
Merde Glace, Chapeau Flegere, Grands Mulets, Mont Blanc, 
Colde Voza, Colde Bon Homme, Colde La Seigne, Gr. St. Bernald. 

The altitudes which accompany each name on both ice-axe 
and alpenstock have been omitted, but the exact spelling has 
been followed. The list of ascents is more varied, and is an 
advance over that of James Kent Stone, whose record of climbs 
(1860) was the best by an American up to that time. [ Portraits 
of the Wilkinsons have been used to illustrate Talbot’s ascent 
of Mont Blanc in this issue of the Journal.] 


Nos. 55 and 56 (4. A.J., ii, 372). Buchanan Winthrop and 
Robert Kelley Weeks. Rev. A. G. Girdlestone met them on Mont 
Blanc “with three guides and two porters on one rope,” and 
joined them when his own companion was obliged to give up the 
ascent. High Alps Without Guides, 128. 

Winthrop and Weeks received the degrees of B.A. from Yale in 1862 
and LL.B. from Columbia in 1864. Weeks died in 1876. Winthrop was 


: fellow of the Yale Corporation from 1891 to 1900, the year in which 
e died. 


The second American woman to ascend Mont Blanc (the first 
was Miss Brevoort in 1865) was Miss Bridgeford, in 1883. Grand 
Carteret, La Montagne a travers les Ages, ii, 211. 
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Riegel’s fatal accident has already been alluded to (4. A. J., 
ii, 376). His sister has now placed at our disposal a portrait, 
route sketch and various clippings from (unidentifiable) European 
papers. From the sketch it is evident that Riegel’s first guide- 
less ascent was via the Grands Mulets, the Bosses and Corridor 
routes, and return to Chamonix, although it is uncertain whether 
the Bosses route was followed in ascending or descending. Ac- 
cording to a French clipping, this was in the year before the 
accident, and therefore in 1897, Riegel being a student at Geneva. 
[See accompanying portrait and drawing.] 

An Italian clipping states that he crossed the Col du Géant 
alone on July 10th, 1898, from Chamonix to Courmayeur, leaving 
the latter place on the 12th, bound for Mont Blanc, against the 
expressed advice of the chief-guide, Revel. Riegel’s body was 
discovered on July 18th by a party of. Lyons climbers, MM. 
Mathieu, C. Rigaud, F. Rigaud, M. Faure and J. Bornet, below 
the Dome Hut, at the base of the main aréte of the Aiguilles 
Grises. Weather being unfavorable, they sent their porter back 
to Courmayeur with the news, and on the following afternoon nine 
guides and porters arrived to take down the remains. 

Riegel is said to have had with him a Kurz guidebook, and 
Mieulet’s map, on which he had drawn his proposed route. It 
is evident, therefore, that he made but one complete ascent of the 
mountain, traversing the summit by Chamonix routes. This was 


the first guideless as well as the first solo ascent by an American, 
and appears to be the only solo encounter with the Corridor route. 
The press comments, as one might expect, are unanimous in their 
condemnation. 


& 


Matterhorn (A. A. J.,ii,510). William Oxnard Moseley. Dr. 
Claude Wilson, former President of the A. C., writes: “I, with 
my brother and two guides made the ascent on August 22nd, and 
F. Morshead with Melchior Anderegg started with us to recover 
Moseley’s axe.” Moseley’s fatal accident, while unroped, occurred 
on August 14th, 1879. 


& 


Monte Rosa (A.A. J., ii, 512). T. Alston Bishop, the second 
American to ascend Mont Blanc twice (No. 49 and 66), also made 
two ascents of Monte Rosa, his second ascent being guideless with 
Frederick Gardiner and J. E. P. Gage, August 8th, 1876. A.C.R., 
iii, 126. 

£ 

Kl. Doldenhorn. John St. Boalt, of Ohio, joined E. v. Fellen- 
berg and P. Gosset, of Bern, in an attempt on the Doldenhorn, 
May 27th, 1862, resulting in the first ascent ofthe lower W. peak. 
Their guides were Christian Lauener, Johann Bischof and Chris- 





HOWARD A. RIEGEL (1875-98) 


Killed on Mont Blane, July 12, 1898. while attempting to reach the Dome hut alone 
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SKETCH BY RIEGEL SHOWING ROUTE OF HIS SOLO TRAVERSE OF 
MONT BLANC IN 1897 
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UNVEILING TABLET TO CONRAD KAIN ON THE RAXALPE 
Nasswald, Austria, June, 1936 


i. IN MEMORY OF 


CONRAD KAIN 


NASSWALD  AUSTRI AUG ), 1883 
CRANBROOK. BC, FEB. 2. BA 


A GUIDE OF GREAT SPIRIT 
MT ROBSON 19013 


PRECTED BY HIS FRIENDS 








TABLET PLACED ON KAIN’S GRAVE AT CRANBROOK, B. C., AUGUST, 19 
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tian Ogi. Doldenhorn und Weisse Frau, 8; Ueber Eis und Schnee, 


i, 456. 
£ 


To avoid duplication of effort in connection with the preceding 
research, it seems worthwhile to mention certain negative results. 
D. A. Robertson reports that careful investigation of the files of 
Baltimore papers fails to reveal any printed account of either the 
Howard-Van Rensselaer ascent of Mont Blanc (1819) or the 
Bean-Randall tragedy (1870). T. D. Cabot has conducted a 
search in Boston papers for further data on the catastrophe of 
1870, but finds only the following notice which appeared in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of September 16th, 1870: 

Geneva, September 14. A telegram from Chamouni states that a 
party of tourists numbering eleven persons, while making the perilous 


ascent of Mont Blanc, were swallowed up by an avalanche, none escap- 
ing. Two of the adventurers lost were Americans named Bean and 


Kendall. 
J. M.T. 
& 


Memorials to Conrad Kain. On June 21st, 1936, a memorial 
tablet to this guide was unveiled at the foot of the Ochsenwand, 
Raxalpe, near Nasswald, Kain’s birthplace, under the auspices 
of Sektion Reichenau of the German-Austrian Alpine Club and 
the Nasswald section of the Austrian Gebirgsverein, the commit- 
tee including Dr. Thorington as representative of the A. A. C. 
Herr von Haid, of Sektion Reichenau, greeted the guests, out- 
lined the reasons for the memorial and read a message from the 
American Alpine Club. Frl. A. Malek, Kommerzialrat A. Gern- 
gross and Hofrat Dr. E. Pistor, all of whom climbed with Kain 
in the Alps prior to 1909, were present, Dr. Pistor offering a 
sympathetic and moving eulogy of his old guide. There was music, 
and old songs were sung. On the bronze tablet, which is to be 
surmounted by a portrait medallion, one reads: “Dem lieben 
Bergfreund Konrad Kain, Nasswald 1883—Cranbrook, B. C., 
1934, Dem genialen Fithrer durch die Wunderwelt der Berge, 
Erstersteiger in Korsika, Kanada, Neuseeland. Errichtet von 
seinen Freunden in der Heimat und tiber See—1936.” 

At Cranbrook, B. C., in August, Kain’s grave was marked by 
a large boulder, with bronze tablet inscribed as follows: “In 
Memory of Conrad Kain .. . A Guide of Great Spirit. Mt. Rob- 
son, 1913. Erected by his Friends.” 


¢ 


Mountaineering Dogs. To those already mentioned (A. A. J., 
ii, 553), one may add the following: H. M. Atkins, who ascended 
Mont Blanc in 1837, sketched the group of travellers, “not omit- 
ting a little dog belonging to Michel Balmat, which accompanied 
us the whole way, and was the first dog that ever reached the top 
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of Mont Blanc.” Ascent of Mont Blanc (1838), 15, and illus- 
trations. 

During the summer of 1869, “of the accident by which ‘Mr. 
Chester perished on the Lyskamm we need only say that it was 
caused by a slip on a comparatively easy slope, which was, it seems, 
originally due to Mr. Chester’s having attempted to save a dog 
which was with him at the time, and had slipped on the snow.” 
A.J., 4, 375. 

In the summer of 1902, A. O. Wheeler’s dog, “Fritz,” was 
killed by a fall of 700 ft. on the N. side of Geikie Glacier. In 
two seasons in the Selkirks he had climbed many peaks, among 
them Swiss Peak, Rogers, Avalanche, Grizzly and Abbott. Sel- 
kirk Range, 345. 

& 


Piz Popena. One of our members, Christine Reid, with two 
guides, Guiseppe Dimai and Angelo Verzi, made a new ascent of 
the S. face of the Piz Popena. The climb which took 4.5 hours 
as rated as “fourth to fifth grade” in the Dolomite “scale of diffi- 
culty” and has been named after the climber, Via Christine. 


¢ 


Piz Buin. A 5 m. cross has been erected on its summit, the 
highest peak of Vorarlberg (Silvretta). 


£ 


Franz Stoger, guide in the Kaisergebirge, died in December 
at the age of fifty-two. He was the keeper of the Stripsenjoch 
hut and was the inventor of the karabiner ring. Between 1925 
and 1934 he made 227 ascents of the Totenkirchl. 


& 
CAUCASUS 


Austrian Caucasus Expedition, 1936. An Austrian party under 
Prof. Rudolf Schwarzgruber made a number of climbs in the 
central Caucasus around the Bezingi Glacier. 

Tikhtengen was climbed by the W. ridge on July 15th and 
descended by the E. ridge, a bivouac being required on the return. 
Skhara was climbed by the route of Cockin on the first ascent, on 
July 20th. The next day the mountain was traversed to the W. 
peak and the night spent in an ice-cave. The following day a 
traverse was made in poor weather to the rock-tower overlooking 
the Janga cirque, where a second bivouac was made. On July 
23rd, the E. peak of Janga was ascended and the night spent in 
an ice-cave near the summit, after which the descent was effected 
by the Merzbacher route. Gestola was climbed in a four-day trip 
August 2nd-5th requiring three bivouacs. Dykhtau, Mirshirgitau, 
Krumkolbash, Koshtantau traverse. This stupendous traverse was 
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accomplished in two parts. In five days the ascent was made of 
Dykhtau by Mummery’s route, the W. and main peaks of Mirshir- 
gitau traversed and descent made to Misses Kosh because of bad 
weather and lack of food. Three days later the balance of the 
traverse was made in a four-day trip. Katuintau and Adishtau 
were traversed in a four-day trip. 


& 


Swabian Caucasus Expedition, 1936. Two Stuttgart climbers, 
Fritz Schafer and Hans Schweizer, did several climbs in the cen- 
tral Caucasus from a camp near the Stuluwzik Pass above Dop- 
pakh Glacier. 

Sugantau was climbed by the S. ridge on July 19th. Sugan- 
bash was climbed on July 21st by way of the col between it and 
Doppakhtau and its S. W. face. The descent was accomplished 
by way of the W. ridge and the S. face. . Tatuinbash was climbed 
from a camp at the foot of the Khrumkol Glacier by way of 
Kolkaia Pass. Shkara was climbed on August 5th by the “Trapez” 
route to the S. E. ridge where a traverse to the E. ridge was made 
because of the bad weather. The E. summit was reached on 
August 6th and the descent to the Austrian camp on the Bezingi 
Glacier made on the 7th. 


¢ 


German Caucasus Expedition, 1936. The German expedition 
entered the central Caucasus by way of the Baksan Valley and 
Adyl Su to the Shcheldi Valley where camp was made on the 
side moraine of a glacier. 

Bshedykhtau was traversed July 18th-21st. The Shcheldi 
Glacier was crossed and Merzbacher’s Point (3594 m.) ascended 
by the W. side, with bivouac on top. The ridge was then traversed 
over three peaks to the main summit, the descent being made by 
the N. ridge. Shchurovski Peak and Tshatuintau were ascended 
by a new route on the W. face of the latter. Shchelditau was 
climbed by a new route on the N. face and descended on the S. 
face to Betsho Pass. Little Ushba was climbed on August 2nd, 
a second ascent. Ushba was climbed by another route on the 
W. face from a bivouac at the foot of the face to the saddle 
between the two peaks, from which the N. peak was climbed and 
the N. ridge descended to the Shcheldi Glacier. Lazgatau and 
Ullutau-tshana were traversed in a four-day trip, the former being 
ascended from the S. E. and the ridge traversed over numerous 
peaks, mostly new ascents. The E. ridge of the latter peak was 
descended to Mestia Pass. Khrumkolbash and Termenbash, two 
new ascents were traversed in a three-day trip. Sulukolbash was 
climbed solo by way of the S. E. ridge. Ushba was traversed for 
the third time in its history by four German climbers from Munich 
in August, 1936. 
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HIMALAYAS 


Mount Everest. The 1936 expedition to Everest was par- 
ticularly unfortunate in its weather conditions. It avoided the 
long and circuitous route of approach of the former expeditions 
over the Phari Plain by going through Northern Sikkim and 
arrived at base camp with the personnel in good condition for a 
serious attempt on the mountain. They were, however, con- 
tinally dogged with bad weather in placing their climbing camps 
and although a camp was placed on the North Col and occupied, 
the early advent of the monsoon caused its evacuation, and an 
accident with nearly fatal results, in trying to reopen the route 
to the North Col, finally determined the abandonment of the whole 
attempt. 

At the moment of going to press word comes from the Alpine 
Club (London) that permission has been granted for another 
Everest expedition in 1938. Shipton and Tilman leave in March 
for the Shaksgam (N. of Karakoram), Smythe and Oliver a bit 
later for Garhwal. 

¢ 


French Himalayan Expedition. The long-awaited French ex- 
pedition to the Himalayas finally chose the mountains of Baltistan 
as its goal. Its main base was Skardu, from which it continued 
on to Askole, arriving there May 14th. Base camp at the Con- 


cordia Place was established May 26th and an attempt started 
on Hidden Peak by the central buttress from the glacier. Camps 
were placed at 17,000 ft., 19,000 ft. and 20,000 ft. in May when 
bad weather intervened. Despite this, two more camps were estab- 
lished, the last on June 21st. More exceedingly bad weather 
continued until June 30th when the high camps were evacuated 
with great difficulty, two porters being injured in a fall of 2000 
ft. They were, however, brought back safely to Skardu and are 
reported to have recovered. The return was made extremely 
hazardous by reason of floods and mud slides through which it 
was necessary to travel. 


¢ 


Gurla Mandhata. A Viennese student, Herbert Tichy, dis- 
guised as an Indian pilgrim with two Indian friends and Kitar, a 
porter of the last Nanga Parbat expedition, made a trip to the holy 
mountain, Kailas, and attempted the climb of Gurla Mandhata 
(25,000 ft.) with the porter Kitar. They reached height of 23,400 
ft. where they were turned back by new snow and bad weather. 


¢ 


Garhwal Himalaya. An American-British expedition to Nanda 
Devi, the highest mountain in the British Empire was extremely 
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successful this summer, as chronicled elsewhere in these pages. In 
addition we understand that this past fall a small group of four 
Japanese were successful, on the second attempt, in climbing 
Nanda Kot (22,530 ft.). A small Swiss party under the leader- 
ship of the well-known geologist Arnold Heim and composed of 
August Gansser and Werner Weckert was also in this district. 


£ 


Sikkim Himalaya. A small party under the leadership of 
Marco Pallis was active in this section. An attempt was made on 
the N. W. peak of Simvu during which the party had the terrify- 
ing experience of an earthquake at the highest camp, which opened 
a crevasse next to the tent. They later climbed Fluted Peak (ca. 
20,400 ft.) in Lhonak together with another summit named by 
them the Sphinx. A small German party composed of Paul Bauer, 
Karl Wien, Dr. S. Hepp and A. Gottner was also in this region 
late in the summer and succeeded in conquering Siniolchum, the 
beautiful ice-covered peak known so well to all mountain lovers 
from Sella’s photographs. They also climbed Simvu and reached 
23,500 ft. on Tent Peak (24,000 ft.). They were also continuing 
the work on the photogrammetric map of the Zemu Glacier region 
started in 1931, extending it to the N. One of the objects of the 
expedition was to get more experience for an attempt on Nanga 
Parbat planned for this coming year. 


¢ 
ANDES 


Ecuador has been the scene of considerable aerial activity of 
late. An expedition headed by Capt. Erskine Loch has recently 
completed a fifteen months’ survey for an aerial route across the 
Andes to the eastern provinces in the Amazon Basin and now the 
aerial mapping expedition of the Heye Foundation from New 
York is reported as planning to fly over this route for photographic 
mapping purposes as well as attempting to photograph the craters 
of the volcanoes Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, Illiniza, Sanguay, Tun- 
guarhua, and Cayambe for mapping purposes. K AH 
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CORRIGENDA 
VoLumE III 


Page 166, upper illustration facing; transpose caption with lower 
illustration facing p. 169 

Page 180, line 29, for “soals’ read “‘soles”’ 

Page 188, line 28, for “calles” read “called” 

Page 273, illustrations facing ; transpose captions 

Page 278, line 28, for “till” read “still” 

Page 290, line 12, for “clister” read ‘“‘klister” 





